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AN EIGHT-WEEKS’ EXPERIMENT IN SILENT READING 
AMONG FORTY-THREE UNSELECTED MALE 
ADULT DEFECTIVE DELINQUENTS 


CHESTER D. OWENS, A.B. 
Woodbourne, New York 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Reading should afford a time-absorbing activity in an institution. 
Perhaps the fact that few of the men in attendance in our classes ob- 
tain books, magazines, and papers from our library or their homes 
indicates a general inability to use this tool to advantage. On the other 
hand, the importance of the reading ability among the men is focused 
more sharply when we consider the fact that all academic and. voca- 
tional classes depend on a mastery of this subject to a certain degree, 
otherwise all written materials lack the efficacy they should possess. 
In a word, poor reading invalidates the best instructional sheets, books 
or magazine articles on a specific subject. Among others, then, this 
report, if the group can be considered to be a cross section of our 
defective population, may offer a suggestion as to the grade level at 
which written materials should be gauged. 

Progressive educators have arrived at a point where the agree- 
ment is that both a mental age and a chronological age of six years 
are a requisite for entrance into school in order to assure a proper back- 
ground for the mastery of reading. While it is the usual practice in 
schools not to promote in the primary grades until the pupil can read 
intelligently, continued failures through the grades are attributed main- 
ly to lack of reading ability. Gates (24) records a study showing fail- 
ures in promotion in the grades as a result of reading inability. The 
grades and percentages were: Grade 1, 99.15 per cent; Grade 2, 90 
per cent; Grade 3, 70 per cent; Grade 4, 56 per cent; Grade 5, 50 per 
cent; Grade 6, 33 per cent; Grades 7 and 8, 25 per cent. It is appar- 
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ent that no other subject presents the serious problem through all of 
the elementary grades that reading does. 

Barry (3) states that, as a group, the young people appearing 
before the children’s court in this country are almost five years re- 
tarded in reading ability. He also cites the problem among adults as 
equally serious for of 1690 typical American adults whose school- 
ing varied widely, only one-half could read with speed and coni- 
prehension the material intended for them, and approximately one- 
third were unable to participate intelligently in activities involving 
reading. Bryson (11) estimates that there are fifteen million people 
in the United States with insufficient ability to read a newspaper so as 
to understand current events. Even college students, he mentions, are 
found who cannot read at the fourth-grade level. Buswell (13) states 
that “most adults do not understand the psychology of reading,” as 
a result of an experiment using books, newspapers, and magazines 
with a broadly selected sample of adults. 


II. THe Reapinc Process 


Learning to read is a difficult process. A complete description 
of the procedure is given by Collins (16), “To recognize and name 
it (a word) requires all or part of the remainder of the visual mech- 
anism. The recognition and complete apprehension of the object re- 
quires further, that the lower visual center be in relationship with 
the center of visual images, so that images of the object can be con- 
trasted with past experiences. If there have been no such past ex- 
periences, then the object is seen but not recognized or named. In 
order that the use, function, and wider relations of the object may be 
recognized, the center of visual images must be intact and in re- 
lationship with the concept center. To name the object apprehended, 
the concept center must either be in unbroken connection with the 
kinesthetic motor center or with the auditory verbal center, which 
last must then be connected with the kinesthetic verbal center, or else 
the connection must be made through the visual center to the auditory 
and kinesthetic or to the kinesthetic direct. It is highly probable that 
the first is nearest to the real condition. These connections being in- 
tact, with the connection between the visual and concept center un- 
broken, we shall have the perception of the object, followed by the 
naming of it.” If this statement may be accepted as an approximation 
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of the development of the reading ability, its difficulty is easily under- 
stood. Gray (25) indicates the value of the visual, auditory, and kin- 
esthetic memories as well as the variants of these existing in individ- 
uals. Binet (6) in his psychological study of MM. Inaudi and Diamandi 
found these men with extraordinary powers in mental arithmetic but 
their visual memories for words were not exceptional, in fact, they 
were below normal. 


Hinshelwood (28) contrasted the old method of reading with 
the “look and say.” In the former, there are three stages. The first 
includes the storing of the individual letters of the alphabet and words 
in the visual memory. The letters of the alphabet we can recall into 
consciousness even though the book is absent. The registration of 
words in the visual memory is strengthened by an appeal to the aud- 
itory memory, for we are able to spell the words before we can 
recognize them by sight. The second stage comprises the foregoing 
in addition to an appeal to, the kinesthetic memory of speech move- 
ments and the writing center by tracing the letters. The last step is 
reached when we gradually acquire the visual memory for words 
without analyzing individual letters, rather, we recognize the word as 
an entity. In this period of development, there is no need for appeals 
to other memories than visual save in the encounter of new words, 
and we find wide variations in ability. In the “look and say” method, 
a person learns to recognize words as wholes. The obvious defects in 
this procedure are; the first and second periods of development in 
the older method are neglected, and, on meeting a new word a person 
is bereft of fundamental operations necessary for analysis. The writer 
refers to the knowledge of phonics, for, in the “look and say” method 
as practiced in this State the child starts with the recognition of words 
and sentences and works down to phonics in the second term of the 
first grade. 


III. Unttaterat DoMINANCE 


Only one hemisphere of the brain is used in reading. Destruction 
in a small area of the dominant side leads to disorders in speech and 
reading while destruction in the same area in the opposite hemisphere 
will have no serious consequences on language and often this destruc- 
tion is unobservable. Any difficulties in the dominant side may pos- 
sibly be overcome by training in the unused side providing no defect 
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exists in the latter. Unilateral dominance is obtained by a preferential 
use of one side of the body in eye, hand, and foot choice. Mixtures 
of these may cause disorders in any of the language faculties, viz., 
comprehension of the spoken and written word, writing, and speech. 
Whether the speech centers are on the right or left side seems to be 
largely determined by heredity rather than use, i.e., it must be deter- 
mined whether the patient and his stock are right-or left-handed 
A specific reading disability resultant from the lack of one cerebral 
hemisphere to dominate the other is “strephosymbolia,” or twisting 
of symbols or letters as exampled by such mistakes as “not” read as 
ton,” “tar” read as “rat,” etc. This condition might arise from many 
other causes such as poor training in auditory discrimination and mem- 
ory, faulty consonants, faulty vowels, reversals of letters, reversals of 
sequence of letters, reversals of sequence of words, omissions of sounds, 
substitutions, additions of sounds, repetitions of words, omissions of 
words, and additions of words. 


IV. THe Apnwasias 


6 


A review of the aphasias will point out defects we might find among 
this group. The human body has receptive and emissive mechanisms. 
Considering the five senses, we might find ten forms of aphasia. The 
definite lesions and localizations of brain area and their effects on oral 
and silent reading concern our problem. We can limit the discussion 
of aphasic conditions to, motor aphasia and sensory aphasia. In motor 
aphasia, there is a lesion in the speech center which destroys the abil- 
ity to speak the words in the pupil’s mind. A person has difficulty in 
pronouncing words though he knows what he wants to say. The loss 
of the ability to write (agraphia) is caused by a lesion in the posterior 
end of the second frontal convolution. In sensory aphasia, we find the 
inability to understand spoken or written language. Word deafness 
(auditory aphasia) is found in the inability to understand words or 
the inability to repeat words. The area affected is the posterior part 
of the left superior temporal convolution. Word blindness (alexia) 
results from a lesion in the angular gyrus. The symptoms will be dealt 
with hereafter. One thing to be emphasized is that the location of the 
destruction of brain area is more important than the amount of tissue 
involved. 

The conditions in the brain area affecting reading may be acquired 
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or congenital. It was from the analysis of acquired conditions in adults 
that congenital cases in children were recognized. Broadbent, in 1872, 
recognized wordblindness accompanied by verbal aphasia or amnesia. 
Kussmaul, in 1877, found wordblindness as an isolated symptom and 
defined it as a condition in which a complete text blindness might 
exist even though the intellect and the powers of sight and speech 
are intact. Hinshelwood (29) recorded a number of cases of acquired 
wordblindness and indicated the disagreement on the usage of the 
term was not the fault of the term but of the interpreters employing 
it. Other investigators presented another view, i.e., wordblindness, as 
a term, should be limited to the loss of the ability to read caused by a 
lesion in a critical area in an individual who previously possessed this 
ability. Morgan (38) deduced from Hinshelwood’s work, the con- 
dition of congenital wordblindness and the latter (28) recorded a 
large number of these cases. The symptoms Hinshelwood set down 
were: a person has normal vision and sees the letters and words dis- 
tinctly but is unable to interpret printed and written language; he can 
spell simple words correctly because of auditory training, but he can 
not read them by sight alone; and he can not write to dictation be- 
cause the visual memory for words can not be called upon by the 
writing mechanism. It is significant that these cases, as Hinshelwood 
mentions, are normal in intelligence and may have compensations in 
other fields of learning such as arithmetic. Nettleship (39) mentions 
five cases of congential wordblindness. One of the cases became quite 
familiar to clinicians for after nine years he was reported as reading 
with fluency and that later he became a lawyer. In acquired word- 
blindness, the person can write to dictation by an appeal to the kin- 
esthic memory, but cannot read what he has written. Ford (22) 
and Wallin (46) presented additional information on the teaching of 
cases of congenital wordblindness. 


V. Previous Srupies 


Of interest to our problem of teaching mental defectives to read 
is this quotation from Hinshelwood (28), “In cases where the difli- 
culty in learning to read is combined with other cerebral symptoms 
evidencing defects in other cerebral centers, or where it is combined 
with a general failure of the intellectual powers, then I think it is 
highly probable that in such cases the failure of development or path- 
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ological condition has extended to both angular gyri and hence the in- 
superable difficulties to teach such children to read. It was such con- 
siderations which led me to infer at a very early period that it was a 
hopeless task to attempt to teach general mental defectives to read. 
Hence when such cases were sent to me as cases of congenital word- 
blindness, I pointed out the distinction and did not advise any attempts 
to this end.” 

Clinicians found a relationship between maladjustment and read- 
ing disability. Blanchard (7), Hegge (27), Lichtenstein (33), Monroe 
(37), et al., refer to this. Bronner (10) mentions that “every clinic 
studying problem children and young people has had experience with 
so-called reading defectives and is familiar with the often serious con- 
sequences in unfortunate personality development and even delinquen- 
cy. Because frequently considered feebleminded, and because reading 
disability is a far reaching handicap, leading to failures in so many di- 
rections, the person who cannot learn to read is likely to become ex- 
tremely sensitive, ashamed and discouraged.” Improvement in social 
conduct was observed in cases where there was an improvement in 
reading ability. Failure in a school subject, especially reading, might 
have its harmful effect on a person who might feel that it is a criverion 
of his intelligence. 

There is not always a correlation between intelligence and read- 
ing ability. There are persons of superior intelligence unable to master 
reading with facility as far as comprehension is concerned but who 
understand and converse fluently, and there are those defectives who 
can read with ease but whose comprehension is deficient. Baer (2), 
Blanchard (7), Bronner (10), Fernald and Keller (21), Gates (24), 
Hinshelwood (28,29), Lichtenstein (33), Morgan (38), Nettleship 
(39), and Witmer (49,50), indicate that severe reading disability cases 
are often thought, on the first examination by the observer, to be mental 
defectives. Orton (42), on speaking of the relationship of intelligence 
to reading skill, says, “A word of caution must be offered here, how- 
ever, and that is that poor reading comprehension forms an integral 
part of the general picture presented by children with dull normal 
intelligence and those of the defective group, so that failure in learn- 
ing to read with understanding must not be considered a specific dis- 
ability unless it is distinctly out of harmony with the child’s skill in 
other fields notably the ability to learn by hearing and to master arith- 
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metical concepts.” Monroe (38) states, “The generally subnormal child 
is below his age level in others of his mental capacities and achievements 
as well as in reading and could not be regarded as a case of special dis- 
ability so long as his achievements are harmoniously low. The defec- 
tive child could, however, have a reading defect in addition to his gen- 
eral subnormality if his reading achievements were still more retarded 
than his other accomplishments.” She feels that there is a definite cor- 
relation between reading and arithmetic. In her work, use was made 
of a reading index. This was obtained by taking the average of the 
E.A., M.A., and arithmetical grade obtained from the Stanford 
Achievement Test and dividing it into the average of four reading-test 
scores. 

All of the studies referred to have been with normal-minded 
persons except Monroe’s which included a group of borderline and 
mental-defective children as well as other groups of normal-minded 
children and adults. The problem among defectives presents a dif- 
ferent view as indicated previously in the treatment of two types of 
aphasia. Some of the work with subnormal children is found in the 
following. Braem (8) found thatinteaching reading to those of 
moron and borderline level, the children learned better with the 
phonic than with the “look and say” method. Kirk (31) stressed the 
value of the kinesthetic sense. The State Board of Education of Con- 
necticut (45) advocated the empirical test as far as method is concern- 
ed. White (47) found that the inability to read among subnormal 
children was directly attributed to failures in the learning tests of 
simple associative processes. The work with subnormal older pupils 
is found in the following. Hegge (27) used Monroe’s reading index 
with a group of adolescents of high-type moron and borderline status. 
However, he eliminated the chronological age factor, because of the 
relatively high chronological age among the group, and used a ratio of 
the test reading grade to the reading grade expected considering the 
child’s arithmetic computation grade and mental age. This method 
would be impracticable for our use for the following reasons: our 
group is lower in intelligence, ranging in I.Q. from 42 to 72, and most 
of the men were found to be in either one of two groups, fair readers 
with poor arithmetic ability, or poor readers with good arithmetic 
ability. Examination of our tables in the grade-by-test and initial read- 
ing-grade columns will reveal this. The interest, then, was in attempting 
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to determine the amount of progress these men could make in an 
eight-weeks’ period of teaching using the phonetic method, or, in 
attempting to find cases where the pons asinorum in reading had ap- 
parently been reached. 

Anderson (1), on giving the broad outlines for a program of 
education for older dull pupils, states, “After considerable study of 
the tabloid press and the reading books used in school, it is our 
opinion that good reading at a third grade level will enable children 
to do the things we have mentioned. Therefore, for the older children 
we are emphasizing greater facility in reading, writing, language, and 
arithmetic on this level, rather than stressing an effort to make ad- 
vanced levels.” 

These reports cover the teaching of reading to children and 
adolescents of the higher type of mental subnormality. Our report 
is on a group of unselected adults of lower mental defect, none having 
an I.Q. above 72. These I.Q.’s were obtained from the Stanford-Binet 
Test as administered by psychologists in State prisons. 

This report differs from others on the subject of reading in the 
following respects: 

(1) The cases are institutionalized, and, 

(2) The cases are adult defectives, and, 

(3) The cases were taught as classes and not by individual in- 
struction, and, 

(4) The cases were tested in silent reading only. 


VI ProcepurRe 


The forty-three men were given an eye and ear examination 
by the ophthamologist and the resident physician to detect any de- 
fects in the visual and auditory areas. Whatever adjustments were 
needed in seating were made. 

In a private interview with the teacher, a check was made on the 
knowledege of the alphabet, printed and written upper-and lower 
case letters. Eyedness, handedness, auditory discrimination, eye move- 
ments, and visual memory were tested. A list of observed errors in 
oral reading was made. 

On the basis of the grade each man claimed to have attained 
on the outside, the group was divided into three grade divisions: 
grades one through three, grade four to five, grades five through 
eight. After the tests were checked, those men with a higher reading 
grade than the grade claimed were transferred to the appropriate 
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class and vice versa. The final basis for assignment to a certain class 
was the reading grade attained by test. The time given each test was 
according to standardized directions. In Class One, the following 
tests were used: Gates Primary, Type 1, Word Recognition; Type 
2, Sentence Reading; Type 3, Paragraph Reading. Gates Silent, Type 
A, Reading to Apppreciate General Significance; Type B, Reading to 
Predict the Outcome of Given Events; Type C, Reading to Under- 
stand Precise Directions; Type D, Reading to Note Details. New Stan- 
ford Achievement Test, Primary Examination, Paragraph Meaning 
and Word Meaning. 


In Class Two, the Gates Silent Tests as given above were used 
together with the New Stanford Achievement, Advanced Test, Para- 
graph Meaning, Word Meaning, Language Usage, and Literature. 
The same test parts of the Stanford Advanced were used in Class 
Three in addition to the Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale. A differ- 
ent form was used in the initial tests from that used in the final tests, 


Suitable texts were obtained for each class. It was important 
that a more-mature book be obtained for each group as a certain an- 
tipathy existed among the men toward the usual graded books on 
their levels. The books chosen were: Mason and O’Brien’s Practical 
Reader for Adults, books 1,2,3, for Class One; Wilkinson and Brown's 
Improving Your Reading for Class Two; and Knight and Traxler’s 
Read and Comprebend for Class Three. ~- 

In spite of the negativism of the penal system, rapport was read- 
ily established with all of the cases when the subject of this experi- 
ment was proposed to them. Most of the men evinced interest when 
they learned that remedial instruction had led to considerable im- 
provement with cases on the outside. However, it was pointed out 
that individual instruction was used, whereas, we were to: use ‘class 
instruction and, hence, they would have to co-operate to the ut- 
most. It was further suggested that the teacher was interested in 
finding the best methods of teaching groups rather than in teaching 
individually-a procedure which would almost be an impossibility in 
an institution. : 

The work was entirely confined to the forty-minute period each 
day for eight weeks, Orton (40) states. “Such re-training (i.e.;‘by his 
method), for example, resulted in a full year’s advance in reading after 
eight weeks of special work in a group of children who had fallen 
behind on an average of two years in reading while in the regular 
schools.” No outside assignments were given except the study of one: 
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hundred words in Spelling a week. All of the men had this amount of 
instruction save one case which was hospitalized. However, several 
asked for additional work and this was assigned. 

Each man was given a graph showing the results of his initial 
tests and was told the final results were to be entered so he could see 
his rate of increase in reading ability. 


VII Metnops 


The methods used in the classes dealt with sensory education 
in that the visual, auditory, and kinesthetic patterns were developed 
as much as possible during the eight weeks of instruction. Phonetic 
families were emphasized. Twice a week there was a Spelling test of 
fifty words in the grade level on which the class was working. A 
read-o-scope was developed to train the eyes to travel in dextral di- 
rection. This was used with four cases which were practically in 
the non-reader stage. Flash cards with single words and phrases cov- 
ering the day’s work were used. Short periods of exposure were used. 
Skimming and getting the central thought were stressed. Fifteen-sec- 
ond time checks on rate in silent reading were frequently made. Each 
man kept his own record to note his progress. 

Advantage was taken of the speaking vocabulary at the com- 
mand of each class. As a discussion was developing in class, a man 
who employed a sizable word was asked to spell it. Invariably this 
led into the subject of phonetic families. The teacher extended this 
method to new words. The words were written on the board. The 
inen would separate them into articulate groups, as an example, “hand 
ker-chief.” Then they would sound each section slowly and distinctly. 
Gradually the rate of speed of sounding was increased until the word 
was pronounced in its ordinary fashion. This led to the strengthening 
of the power of attack on new words. 

Cards with large illustrations cut from magazines were used. A 
man was asked what the picture represented. Then he was told to 
spell orally the one word out of four which spelled what the picture 
meant. Then he was asked why he was certain that was the word. 
This gave the teacher an idea of the power of attack on new words. 
Throughout, the theory of apperception was used. 


VIII Generat Cuaracreristics Berore TRAINING 


The general characteristics of the classes before training will 
be revealed in subsequent tables. Among other conditions observed 
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were: poor enunciation, comprehension, inflection, vocabulary, usage 
of language, statements of ideas (coherence), and power of concen- 
tration. A partial list of strephosymbolia would include: 


WORD READ AS 
later lattair 
president pransident 
states statis 
still stail 
Washington Washantan 
Lincoln Linking 
was were 
on no 
large limb 
could call 
surprised susized 


One man’s difficulty in reading compared with his Spelling. While 
giving a Spelling test the teacher stood near the man and heard the 
following oral spelling as the man moved his pencil. “Hav, hav, hav, i, 
i, hav, havi, ing, ing.” “Fro, fro, z, z, z, Z, en, zen, z, en.” “Fin, fin, fin, 
fin, fin, i, i, ish, ish, ish.”” This same man, as well as several others, breaks 
out in a sweat when attempting to read. Dyslexia was prevalent in the 
group. Several of the men could not read or write certain letters of the 
alphabet. 

Tables covering the classes as a whole reveal significant data. The 
age and grade the men left school are given in Table I. The average 
was fourteen years and the average grade was 4.2. The mode and me- 
dian were identical: left school at age of 15 in grade 4. Two of the men 
never attended school, while one spent five years in kindergarten and 
then left. 

In Table II, the position among siblings is shown. The table is 
of interest for two of the men did not know either their position or 
the number in the family. In a preponderance of the number of the 
inen, they were the first born in the family. No weight is given to this 
statement as the statistic is assumed to be coincidental. 

The method the men used in silent reading was observed in a 
mirror. A large mirror was placed next to a book lying on a table. The 
pupil sat on one side; the teacher on the other. The results are given 
in Table If. The high number of cases of vocalizers, of those having 
difficulty in finding the next line, of those with continuous regression, 
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of word readers, of those who have great difficulty in finding the next 
line, and of those using excessive motor activities gives an indication 
of the poor reading ability among the group. The hyperkineses includ- 


TABLE III 
Mirror Observations 

All Classes 
OBSERVED CONDITION NUMBER OF CASES 
Vocalizes in silent reading 32 
Difficulty in finding next line 17 
Continuous regressions 16 
Word readers 16 
Great difficulty in finding next line 13 
Excessive motor activity 10 
Uses finger as pointer 5 
Needs to spell orally to get the words 2 


ed: twitching of eyebrows, raising the forehead, moving of head 
and eyes in unison, and moving of the body in general. Some of 
ine cases were in the elementary stage of reading wherein they needed 
to use their fingers to guide them on the line, while two cases needed 
to spell practically every other word orally before they could say it. 


TABLE IV 
Eyedness and Handedness 
All Classes 
TYPE CHARACTERISTICS NUMBER 
HAND EYE 
Pure dextral right left 23 
Mixed dextral right right 17 
Pure sinistral left left 1 
Mixed sinistral left right 1 
Ambi-eyed sinstral left ambi 1 
Ambigous or uncertain 0 
Total 43 


Table IV shows the eyedness and handedness of the group. On 
the basis of percentage, a little over 53% of the cases were pure dex- 
trals. The mixed dextrals were 39% of all the cases, while the pure 
sinistral, mixed sinistral and ambi-eyed sinstral cases accounted for 
a little over 2% each. 

Table V presents information, at the beginning of training, on 
the eighteen men in the First Class. The range in I. Q. (Intelligence 
Quotient) was from 49-72, with a mean of 60 plus. The range in 
C.A. (Chronological Age) was from 20-57, with a mean of 30 plus. 
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The range in M.A. (Mental Age) was from 8-2 tol0-9,"with a mean 
of 9-1. The grade by test had a range of 1.9-4.6, and the mean was 


3.0. The E.A.’s (Educational Ages) ranged from 7-1 to 10-6 (not 
including the case which was hospitalized), with a mean of 8-3. The 


means for the reading tests were: 2.6, Gates Primary, four participants, 
3.4, Gates Silent, seventeen participants but the previously-mentioned 
four were unable to do the test; 3.1, Stanford Primary, seventeen 
participants but three were unable to do the test. The ranges on these 
tests eliminating those unable to perform, were, respectively; 1.7-2.9, 
2.8-4.2, 2.5-4.1. 

The general characteristics at the beginning of training of Class 
Two are given in Table VI. There were sixteen men in this class. I.Q. 
ranges were from 42-68, with a mean of 60. Chronological age ranges 
were from 20-46, and the mean was 26 plus years. The M.A. range was 
from 6-7 to 10-3, with a mean of 8-11. The grades by test ranged from 
2.2 to 4.6, while the mean was 3.8. The E.A.’s had a range of 7-6 to 
10-7, and the mean was 9-5. The range on the Gates Silent Test was 
2.8-5.7; the mean was 3.9. The range on the Stanford Advanced was 
2.9-5.6; the mean was 4.5. 

Class Three’s characteristics are revealed in Table VII. Eleven men 
participated in the training. The ranges were: I.Q., 59-72; C.A., 20-37; 
M.A., 8-11 to 10-10; grade by test, 3.6-7.4; E.A., 9-4 to 13-1. The 
means were: 65, 27 plus, 9-11, 5.1, and 10-10 respectively. The Thorn- 
dike-McCall Reading Scale and the Stanford Advanced Test were 
used. In the former, the range was 2.9-8.0, the mean was 5.3; while 
in the latter, the range was 4.9-8.1 with a mean of 6.2. 

In general, there was very little difference between the results 
achieved by each man on the several batteries of tests. Extreme vari- 
ations were few. 


IX Resutts 


The results of this eight-weeks’ experiment are given in Tables 
V-VIII. The first three tables indicate the progress of the individuals 
on their separate tests and the mean of all the progresses on the sepa- 
rate tests. They also point out the mean progresses in E.A., separate 
tests, and the mean of the means of the whole class. In Class One, 
(Table V), several important advances were made by individuals. 
Improvements were: two years on one test and two years five months 
on another, and three years on another for one man; three years one 
month, and two years five months on separate tests for another case; 
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one year one month on one test for a third case; three years seven 
months on one test for a fourth case; one year on one test for a fifth 
case; and three years three months on one test for a sixth case. Fifteen 
men increased in E.A., while two remained stationary although they 
increased in reading ability. The mean increase in E.A. for the class 
was from 8-3 to 9-6. The mean of the E.A.’s at the beginning of train- 
ing was 8-3. The grade expectancy would be 2-3. The initial tests 
averaged 3.0. The class, then, was in advance in reading ability. The 
mean of the E. A.’s at the end of. training was 9-6. The grade expect- 
ancy would be 3-6. The final tests averaged 3.5 showing a closer 
correlation with the E.A. The mean progresses for the tests were: 
Gates Primary, .7; Gates Silent, 1.0; Stanford Primary, .9. The mean 
of the progress means was 1.15. The class improved one year and one 
and one-half months. 

The improvements on single tests for the fifteen individuals in 
Class Two (Table VI) were: one year three months for one case; 
two years six months on a second case; one year one month on a third 
case; one year for a fourth case; two years for a fifth case; and one 
year two months for a sixth case. All fifteen men improved in E.A 
The mean increase was from 9-5 tol10-8. Comparison of the initial and 
final means of the E.A.’s, re-interpreted in the term of grade expect- 
ancy, with the initial and final averages of the tests, indicates that the 
men were advanced seven months in reading ability at the beginning, 
but, while they progressed in reading ability, the final E.A. and final 
average of reading tests were the same. The mean progresses for the 
tests were: Gates Silent, .66; Stanford Advanced, .36. The mean of the 
progress means was .5. The class progressed one-half school year in 
the test period. 

Single test advances by the ten men who took the final tests in 
Class Three (Table VII) included: one year six months on one test 
and one year three months on another for one case, two years four 
months advance on one test but one year two months regression on 
another for a second case (a re-test will be made on this regression 
at a later date), two years three months advance on one test for a third 
case, one year two months on one test for a fourth case, and five years 
six months for a fifth case. Nine of the men increased their E.A.’s 
while one remained the same although he increased in reading ability. 
The mean increase was from 10-10 to 12-3. The initial reading grade 
average was 5.8 which indicates a two months’ retardation in read- 
ing ability. The final reading average was 6.8 or an advancement of 
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five months over the E.A. at the end of training. The mean progress- 
es for the tests were: Thorndike-McCall, 1.6; Stanford Advanced, .4. 
The mean of the progress means was .94. The class advanced almost 
one school year during the two months of experimentation. 

Considering the mean progress of all the forty-one cases, the 
following improvements in reading ability were made in the eight- 
weeks’ period: two weeks up to two months, 3 cases; two months up 
to one- half year, 12 cases; one-half year up to one year, 15 cases; one 
year up to one and one-half years, 3 cases; one and one-half years up 
to two years, 3 cases; two years and up, 5 cases. 

An examination of Tables V-VII reveals that I.Q. and M.A. 
status had little to do with improvements in reading, for large prog- 
resses were made at either end of the tables. However, the three ‘cases 
which asked for additional work were among those who made the 
highest achievements.. 

The average progresses on test parts by classes is given in Table 
VIII. The development of Class Onc on various tests was: Gates 
Primary, Type 1, .15; Type 2, .4; Type 3, 1.0; Gates Silent, Type 
A, .25; Type B, 1.0; Type C, .6; Type D, .7; Stanford Primary, Para- 
graph Meaning, .6, Word Meaning, .5. The results of Class Two show 
these improvements: Gates Silent, Type A, .0; Type B, 1.0; Type C, 
1.0; Type D, .8; Stanford Advanced, Paragraph Meaning, .4, Word 
Meaning, .7; Language Usage, .5; Literature, .1. Class Three’s prog- 
ress is indicated in these test parts: Stanford Advanced, Paragraph 
Meaning, .2; Word Meaning, .2; Language Usage, .7; Literature,-.2; 
Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale, 1.6. 


X ConcLUSIONS 


Forty-three unselected male adult defective delinquents were given 
complete examinations in the auditory and visual areas, together 
with examinations revealing conditions in silent reading, and eycdness 
and handedness. Further, their silent reading ability was tested and 
the group was divided into three classes ranged according to grade 
levels on the basis of the average of the results obtained on the exam- 
inations. The men were taught in classes, and not by individual in- 
struction, for a period of eight weeks. At the end of the experiment, 
forty-one men took the final examinations. The following conclusions 
were obtained from this small sampling: 

(1) Of the forty-one men, the following improvements in silent 
reading ability were made: 15 cases from one-half year up to one ycar, 
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TABLE VIII 
Average Progresses on Test Parts by Classes 
CLASS ONE 
Gates Primary 
Cases Initial Final Progress 
Type 1 4 Form1 2.85 Form2 3.0 15 
Type 2 4 Form1 2.7. Form2 = 3.1 4 
Type 3 4 Form1 2.19 Form2_= 3.19 1.00 
Gates Silent 
Type A *13 Form1 3.85 Form2 4.1 25 
Type B 13 Form1 = 3.1 Form 2 4.1 1.00 
Type C 13 Form1 36 Form2 4.2 6 , 
Type D 13 Form1 3.1 Form2 = 3.8 7 | 
Stanford Primary 
"Mooi al4 Form V3.1 Form W 3.7 6 
“a 14 Form V 3.2. Form W 3.7 5 
Meaning 
CLASS TWO 
Gates Silent 
Type A 15 Form1 4.7 Form2 = 4.7 0 
Type B 15 Form1 3.6 Form2 4.6 1.00 
Type C 15 Form1 3.7. Form2 = 4.7 1.00 
Type D 15 Form1 36 Form2 = 4.4 8 
Stanford Advanced 
Paragraph 15 Form V 4.6 Form W 5.0 4 
Meaning 
Word 15 Form V 4.9 Form W 5.6 he 
Meaning 
Language 15 Form V 4.3 Form W 4.8 5 
Usage 
Literature 15 Form V 4.1 Form W 4.2 1 
CLASS THREE 
Stanford Advanced 
Paragraph 11 Form V_ 5.7. Form W 5.9 P 
Meaning 
Word 11 Form V 7.4 Form W 7.6 e 
Meaning 
Language 11 Form V 5.7. Form W 6.4 7 
Usage 
Literature 11 Form V 6.0 Form W 5.8 -.2 
Thorndike-McCall 
11 Form9 5.3 Forms 6.9 1.6 
* Cases Ai, An, Ao, and a Cases Ag, Ai, An, 
not included 
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3 cases from one year up to one and one-half years, 3 cases from one 
and one-half years up to two years, and 5 cases from two years and up. 
This compares favorably with individual remedial instruction of nor- 
mal-minded retarded children who were given instruction for a corr- 
esponding period of time as shown in the literature. 


(2) The First Class advanced one year and one and one-half mon- 
ths; the Second, one-half schoo] year; the Third, almost a school year. 
This should at least equal the progress made in schools on the outside 
for the same amount of instruction. 


(3) Thirty-eight of the men increased their E.A.’s, three remained 
at the same level, and none regressed. Education for these cases is 
efficacious. 


(4) The mean grade expectancy and the mean silent reading grade 
of each class were compared at the beginning and end of the experiment. 
‘wo of the classes were accelerated seven months in reading ability at 
the beginning of training. At the end of training, the grade expectancy 
and the reading grade means were the same. Another class was two 
months retarded in reading ability at the beginning of training. This 
class was two months accelerated in reading ability at the end of train- 
ing. This indicates that a group of defectives can approximate or go 
beyond their E.A.’s in the subject of reading. 


(5) Large progresses were made on separate tests at either end 
of the range of I.Q.’s and M.A.’s showing that these factors were not 
predictable in this experiment. 

(6) The mean progresses of these classes validate the phonetic 
method of teaching defectives to improve their reading. 


XI Discussion 


The silent reading grade ability average of these defectives was 
equal with the average of the E-.A.’s in two of the classes, while it was 
two months in advance in one of the classes at the end of training. 
From the data presented several interesting questions arise: How far 
can the E.A.’s be extended and how will the reading grade scores com- 
pare with these? How would the I.Q.’s compare with the reading 
grade abilities on the basis of Terman’s translation of I.Q.’s into grade 
expectancies? In other words, might not reading be found as a com- 
pensation among mental defectives? The establishment of a controlled 
experiment among adult defectives in which the phonetic approach 
could be contrasted with the “look-and-say” method is desirable. 
These problems are suggested for further investigation. 
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* THE DELINQUENT AS A TYPE AND PERSONALITY 


BEN KARPMAN, M.D. 


Washington, D.C. 


I. THe DeLINQUENT PERSONALITY — A VARIABLE 


The topic assigned to me is one to which, as a psychiatrist, 1 would 
have many objections. It presumes that there is such a thing as a delin- 
quent personality differing in some definite and specific ways from 
other personalities. I question the thesis and shall indeed be obliged to 
maintain the opposite, namely, that there is no such thing as the de- 
linquent as a type and personality but rather that there are many person- 
alities that may be delinquent and in each of these personalities the de- 
linquency expresses a different problem. It is with the understanding of 
the latter that we are mainly concerned. Delinquency is merely a 
label and the age is merely incidental. 

Let us imagine ourselves on a highway. We see four automobiles 
speeding along. From a distance they all seem much alike; they seem 
to travel at the same rate of speed and about the same distance from 
each other, etc. After a while they all stop by a tavern and the occu- 
pants go out to have a bite. The passengers of each car take a separate 
table and proceed to eat. Watching them at a closer range our suspi- 
cions are aroused that these cars are probably not as much alike as they 
scemed at first to be. Further inquiry reveals that the cars are of diff- 
crent makes: and that they come from different locations,-- Oklahoma, 
California, Alabama, and Washington, as the case may be. It then 
appears that it is by mere accident that they happen to be on the same 
highway at the same time and happen to stop at the same tavern. After 
leaving the tavern, they part their ways, each one proceeding on its 
respective journcy-- one goes north, and the other south, another 
east, etc. There is absolutely nothing in common between these cars. 

It is essentially a feeling of this kind that I get when I go to 
a prison to examine some individuals and later I am asked to give an 


* Read by invitation before the Second Institute of The Washington Child 
Adjustment Clinic. December 4, 1938. 
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account of, we'll say, the personality of a prisoner. One can no more 
do that than he can get an idea of automobile passengers by averaging 
up the four automobiles described. Instead of the four automobiles, 
we may as well take as an example four delinquents who found their 
way in a reformatory or a prison. The criminal offenses for which 
they are sent are different, the sentences are different, and what is 
more important, the crime of each means to each one individually 
something much more and different than it means to the others. It 
would be a gross mistake to average these up and from that average 
develop the concept of a delinquent as a type. There is absolutely 
nothing in common between them except the label of delinquency. 
You no sooner begin to question these delinquents than you begin to 
realize how different they are basically. In doing so you are confronted 
with the same situation that you have in medicine in general and in 
psychiatry in particular. Four mental defectives having exactly the 
same I.Q. are no more alike than four normal boys who happen to 
have the same grades in school. These mental defectives have abso- 
lutely nothing in common with each other except this fact of the same 
1.Q. For the rest they are as different from each other as human 
beings can be. If such wide variations exist in groups of lower intel- 
ligence, how much greater may we expect in groups of higher 
intelligence? 


It may seem odd to you that I should stress the point so much 
but, as may be seen later, it is very important and I shall, therefore, 
approach the contention from another point. In the past, psychi- 
atry has stressed a great deal the problem of symptoms because symp- 
toms help us to make a diagnosis, though we are coming to recognize 
now that diagnosis is wholly unimportant for the understanding of 
the problem back of it. More recently a great deal of emphasis is being 
placed on the so-called main complaint; that is to say, the group of 
symptoms that usually brings the patient to the office of the physician. 
Personally, I do not see any great advantage in stressing the main com- 
plaint any more than the diagnosis. It hardly does more than to help 
us to orient ourselves. The very same complaint may be expressed 
by several patients, and yet its meaning may be so different for each 
patient. To take the problem of anxiety as an illustration: one patient 
may come to the office complaining of anxiety neurosis symptomatol- 
ogy. Another patient may come with the same complaint and it may 
be part of a compulsive obsessional mechanism. In the early stages of 
manic depressive psychoses and as the central feature in other psychoses. 
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anxiety is frequenty observed. What advantage, therefore, do we gain 
from stressing the main complaint, anxiety, if it does not mean any more 
than just a label? On the other hand, one is sometimes surprised to have 
an entirely different main complaint behind which anxiety is hidden. 
I hove seen people whose main complaint was alcoholism. Something 
was driving them to drink regardless of the circumstances and con- 
sequences. A little probing showed that the man actually suffered 
from anxiety, which anxiety he tried to still or drown with alcohol. 
So, we may have two anxiety reactions having different meanings 
and again we may have two different complaints having virtually the 
same meaning. The same is true of other affective reactions like 
depression. 

Generally the sick man described in text books is an abstraction 
that does not exist. And for that matter any attempt to develop an 
average out of a large group of people is going to be a failure. Suppose 
we take a thousand pupils, put them together and out of that try to 
get a picture of the pupil as an individual. Of course what you will 
get will be anything but a true picture of a pupil. It is equally un- 
tenable to evolve such a picture as a racial type, to take another ill- 
ustration. We believe we know what a typical Irishman is, Italian, 
Jew, Russian, Greek, Negro, etc. is. White people have gone to Harlem 
or some other section thickly populated by colored people, looked 
around and out of that they evolved a picture of a colored man. That 
is far from reality. Generalities do not mean anything in psychiatry. 
Only individual studies have meaning. 

The late Dr. Hirschfeld who admittedly contributed a great deal 
to our understanding of homosexuality, made the same mistake by 
lumping together all sorts of people on no other ground than that they 
all had homosexual experiences. And out of that he attempted to 
evolve the picture of homosexual personality. I have studied a large 
number of homosexuals individually and none of them quite conform to 
the type evolved by Hirschfeld. The poor man died without really 
understanding homosexuality beyond the descriptive level. 


Il. DetineuEeNcy DEFINED 


Coming now to the problem of delinquency proper, we are im- 
mediately confronted with the difficulty of defining the term. What 
is delinquency anyway? There are delinquents who cannot in anv 
way be regarded as criminal, or even mildly anti-social. An individual 
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may be delinquent in his payments; another may be delinquent in some 
of his reactions--he may not come to work on time, may go away 
earlier than the time set, etc. Where, how and in what manner does 
this type of delinquency pass into anti-social type of delinquency and 
furthermore, when does the anti-social type of delinquent pass into 
behavior which is clearly criminal, has never been even clearly defined. 
We may say, in a general way, that an individual is delinquent when 
his behavior is such that he definitely conflicts with society to a point 
where society must take measures to protect itself from such aggression. 
Obviously, the term will differ in different societies, at different times 
and with different groups. Furthermore, as such, delinquents may 
be found in all such groups and particularly in all age levels. For in- 
stance, an individual may get along well his whole lifetime without 
coming in conflict with society and then by reason of some obscure 
and perhaps even evident causes may suddenly begin to indulge in 
delinquent behavior which heretofore has been entirely foreign to 
his personality. Hence, from the general term delinquency we are 
coming to separate, at a purely descriptive level of course, the juven- 
ile delinquent, meaning a delinquent whose delinquency begins to show 
itself early. It has never been clearly defined at what age level juven- 
ile delinquency begins. One would suppose it begins at puberty and 
adolescence, but how are you going to designate the misbehavior of 
a youngster of ten years of age? 

It has already been stated previosly that delinquency refers mainly 
to petty transgressions separating it from major crimes; as petty thiev- 
ery, larceny, public nuisances, etc. thus separating it from the more 
vicious type of crime such as murder, highway robbery with a dang- 
erous weapon, etc. Here again it is almost a matter of personal prefer- 
ence as to what you would call a crime. Suppose a person is given 
to stealing small articles or money in amounts which by legal defini- 
tion is petty larceny, never passing the margin of, we will say, $35 as 
prescribed by law. It is well enough if he does it once or twice but 
suppose he keeps on doing it regularly for weeks and months in succes- 
sion; is it still to be called minor or major? Each individual act is cer- 
tainly minor by legal definition and social usage; but in reality his pred- 
atory expeditions are really major even though admittedly there comes 
no bodily harm to anyone. 


On the other hand let us take the instance of an individual who 
is but 16 years old, but has already acquired the clever use of danger- 
ous weapons, tying himself up with gangs and indulging in large pred- 
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atory assaults on society. There is no doubt about this being juvenile 
_ according to the chronological age, but his behavior has certainly 
passed the level of delinquency and belongs to the more vicious major 
crimes. 

Then again we have another group between the juvenile on the 
one hand and the major criminal on the other hand, namely, the minor 
offender which includes individuals who have passed the age of 16 
but have not quite reached adulthood. He is supposed to be of normal 
intelligence but may often be below normal, almost dull normal, with 
an 1.Q. of 80 to 100. 


III. Cases Cirep anv Discussep 


In order to maintain my thesis I wish to present to you a few 
cases of maladjustment, each of which clearly comes under the head- 
ing of Juvenile Delinquency, as presently understood, but equally show- 
ing the vast differences that lie behind the common label. Case One 
is that of a young boy, 15 years of age. He is the only child in the 
family but there is no evidence that he has been particularly spoiled 
or shown any neurotic symptoms. His physical history appears to be 
negative. In school he was well-behaved but his progress was very 
poor, and finally was obliged to leave school and go to work. His I.Q. 
is 78. At work he did quite well considering his limited intelligence 
and there was no difficulty as long as he was under careful supervision. 
On one occassion he struck an acquaintance with another boy who 
urged him to participate in small thefts around the neighborhood; our 
patient doing the stealing and the other boy doing the instigating and 
planning. Needless to say our boy got little out of it and such spoils 
as there were went entirely into the pocket of the other more clever boy. 

In this case we are obviously dealing with an instance of a mental 
defective with nothing vicious or anti-social about him and who can 
get along well as long as he is under proper supervision such as a 
mental defective ought to have in any event. With little reflective 
reasoning and suggestability and dependence as is not uncommon 
in mental defectives, he falls under the influence of a clever psycho- 
pathic boy at whose instigation he steals. We do not have here any 
evidence of psychogenic motives which frequently underlie other anti- 
social behavior. When the boy was arrested, the family interceded 
and he was promptly given to the care of the family which knew how 
to take care of him. In this case the boy was fortunate that he was 
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not given a severe sentence, as is not uncommon in such cases, but 
was saved through the intelligent cooperation of the family and a 
social agency. 


Case Two; As against the above case I cite another case which 
might well fit into the picture of the psychopath mentioned in the first 
case. I am dealing here again with another 15 year old boy who was a 
bright student in school but played truant so frequently that he had 
to repeat two grades. Stubborn as a mule and with no consideration 
for the needs and interests of others, this boy was always in trouble 
and wherever there was trouble he was sure to be there. He was as 
nice and amiable a boy as you would wish to have as a companion for 
your children, only, however, as long as he could have his way, but 
if this will was resisted or interfered with, he would give expression 
to temper outbreaks. Indeed, he always had a hot temper, easy to 
anger and hard to appease and it was useless to punish him as he 
would not be disciplined. There is a history of his running away 
from home on one occasion because he was not allowed to have his 
way. He stayed away for about a week. He managed to reach the 


first year of high school where he was expelled for stealing some 
articles in the school. Soon after, he went to work for a grocer, but 
within less than a month was discharged, for no reason at all, as he 
says. There followed a number of positions from each one of which 
he was discharged within a short time. One time it was stealing, next 
time it was an argument, third time, going away without permis- 
sion, etc. He was arrested several times for fighting and intoxication. 

Here we have another case obviously coming under the head- 
ing of Juvenile Delinquency but the problem here is entirely different 
from that of the first case. It is the type of case that we commonly 
speak of as psychopathy. There is no question about the intelligence 
of the boy, which measured by ordinary standards is at least normal, 
though it shows a number of irregularities. Too, something--dispo- 
sition, temper or what-not prevents him from utilizing the intelligence 
he has to the best advantage. Egotism and selfishness stand in the 
center of the picture. He lives entirely for himself only, using others 
for what he can get out of them. As against the first case, no environ- 
ment, however considerate of him, will help him; no environment can 
provide the catering and ministering to his wishes that he craves and 
demands. In this case no psychogenic factors have been elicited. It 
is common to speak of these cases as constitutional (in the old term- 
inology they would be called moral idiots) because these patients 
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show these inequalities apparently from the earliest of childhood, 
though personally I have long disagreed with that having been for- 
tunate enough to trace the so-called constitutional psychopathy to defi- 
nite psychogenic factors through an intensive study of several cases.* 


Case 3; As an introduction to the next type, I wish to cite a case 
that came to the attention of one of my students, now Dr. Lewis L. 
Wright. I haven’t seen this boy. We shall call him James Jones, age 
14. It has been recorded of this boy that he had been utterly unable 
to adjust himself to any school life, etc., for which reason he was 
shifted from school to school. At 14 years of age he is still unable to 
do acceptable work of a fifth grade level despite an intelligence that 
was of high average capacity. 


The history of this boy reveals that at 10 he stole a bicycle, which 
greatly surprised and shocked his parents and his school; at 11 he had 
organized a group of boys to go with him into the business of steal- 
ing bicycles; and he was kept out of juvenile court only by the prestige 
of his family. Before he was 13 he was taking money from persons, 
ran away from home but was found and returned by a policeman. 
As might be expected in such cases, the neighbors were talking. The 
family’s prestige was threatened. The mother felt hurt and disappoint- 
ed at the boy’s ingratitude for all the care that she had given him, but 
she was trying to protect and justify his conduct. Now we find the 
revealing information which shows the significance of holding over 
long the childish bond of dependence between mother and son. The 
parents are intelligent people; both are college graduates. Yet the 
mother, at least in her treatment of her son, is almost as childish as a 
pre-school child. To the last day, she fussed over his food, catered 
to his whims, petted him, protected him against the consequences 
of his misbehavior which of course only encouraged further misbehav- 
ior. It got to the point where she revolved the events of the entire 
household around him,even making an elaborate ceremony of putting 
him to bed each night, reading him to sleep, sleeping with him when 
he said he was frightened. There is a history of enuresis which appears 
to represent a means of maintaining an infantile relationship with the 
nother from which both got considerable satisfaction, as both are 
dependent on each other. As the ambivalent aspect to the boy also 
has a strong drive, he wants to break his dependence. It is expressed 
as resistance to the mother’s suggestions. It is evident that he wants to 


* Pyschiat. Quat. Oct. 1929, Problem of Psychopathics. 
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maintain a dominant position in the household and he realizes his ability 
to control or upset his parents emotionally. It appears that in his anti- 
social behavior he tried to carry over into outside relationships the 
position of power he holds in the household and since ousiders can- 
not be as considerate and tolerant of abuses as parents are, he con- 
sequently has gotten into difficulties with teachers, neighbors and 
children. Behind his apparent egoism there is a markedly accentuated 
individualism which represents on his part an attempt to break away 
from the parents’ domination, only that without guidance he does not 
know how, and therefore went into the wrong path. An intelligent 
psychiatrist sensing the problem should have no difficulty to re-direct 
this individualism into socially acceptable channels. 

It might be further stated as an additional psychogenic factor 
that the boy’s lack of progress in school may have been further 
due to a special reading difficulty for which he has been tutored in 
the past year. Expressions of over-compensation, “show off” behavior, 
etc. may be compensation for a feeling of inferiority for this read- 
ing disability. As a matter of fact there has been throughout, a lack 
of consistent training and discipline. It was the good fortune of the 
family that an uncle of his, a physician, has taken the boy to live with 
him and has provided for him an opportunity to grow without cling- 
ing to hampering infantile bonds. The program especially pro- 
vided for James’ needs and his interests. He is now with adults who 
are wise in the ways of boys, and are assisting him in a growing sense 
of reality and growing insight, as well as helping him overcome this 
specific educational disability. 

Comparing this case with the first two, this case shows some su- 
perficial resemblance to case No. 2. Descriptively, he clearly belongs 
to that of juvenile delinquents. Like case 2, he has all the earmarks 
of a psychopath who is stubborn, obstinate and willful, disobeying 
parents, disregarding teachers and getting in conflict with the neigh- 
borhood, but the psychogenic factors are easily discernible even 
on the surface, for it wasn’t difficult for this student of mine to get 
the material in but a few interviews. With the knowledge of psycho- 
genic factors, treatment becomes an easy problem. A change of 
environment, a changed attitude toward the boy that will take into 
consideration the previous mistakes in handling him and re-direction 
of his drives and interests into normal channels is all that was needed 


* Psychiat. Quart. July 1929, Psychotherapy in Crim. Insane. 
Psychiat. Quart. July 1929, Individual Criminal. 
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to convert anti-social behavior into socially acceptable adjustment. 

The Fourth Case concerns a young boy who first came to 
the attention of the juvenile court at 11 years of age when, with several 
other boys, he took things from a house. This did not appear to be 
quite in accord with his previous personality, as usually he was more 
than ordinarily quiet, mixing but little with other children. When 
he was about fifteen he was caught joy-riding in a stolen car and 
was put on probation for a year. In school he was one of the top 
students of the class and graduated from high school as the youngest 
in his class. At seventeen, he stole a car with some other boys, drove 
across the state line, and was sentenced to the Reformatory. On ex- 
piration of his sentence he remained at home for a while and then as his 
behavior aroused the suspicion of his people, he was sent to a mental 
institution where he remained for eight months. A month after dis- 
charge he had held up several stores for which he was arrested. He 
was finally sent to the Psychopathic Hospital for observation and 
later came to the State Hospital in what appeared to be a typical cat- 
atonic state. 

In this case, not unlike the previous cases, we have a young ado- 
lescent who for reasons not clearly ascertainable, early began to show 
anti-social reactions. Punishment, apparently, did not act as a deterrent 
and soon we find him engaged in numerous anti-social activities. By 
the time he reaches the age of eighteen he has already been hospital- 
ized for mental illness twice and it is very evident that the anti-social 
behavior represents a part in the development of an ephebic psy- 
chosis. Though the mode of anti-social behavior does not seem to 
differ, at least superficially, from that engaged by the first three cases, 
the background appears to be quite different. We are obviously deal- 
ing with a personality early fated to develop one of the recognized 
psychoses and the anti-social behavior is obviously but a small part 
of it. 


IV. SUMMARY 


To sum up, the problem of the delinquent as a type and person- 
ality was discussed and it has been found that there is no particular 
type or personality that may be characterized as being specifically 
delinquent. For illustration, four cases were cited as representing the 
four groups in the conventional psychiatric classification: the defec- 
tive, the psychopathic, the neurotic and psychotic, and each of these 
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was shown to have a different background and a different crime moti- 
vation, though superficially, there was much resemblance. As we learn 
more of the underlying motivations, each of these groups becomes 
capable of further subdivision. In particular, the neurotic delinquent 
deserves a further study, as he offers most hope in the psychothera- 
peutic approach. 
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THE PSYCHIATRIC DATA PUNCH CARD 


A New Technique for the Rapid Segregation of Case Material 


The Evaluation of the Case Histories of 3900 Prison Inmates 


V. C. BRANHAM, M. D. AND JAMES J. BROOKS, M. A. 


Woodbourne, N.Y. 


Part I. — DeveLopMeNTAL Data 


Several years ago a co-writer(Branham) of this paper was working 
administratively on a project which dealt with the evaluation of a 
large series of case histories prepared by the staffs of the New York 
State hospital system. (1) One of the difficulties encountered in the 
research was the lack of uniformity of data. The psychiatrists of a 
certain hospital, for example, proved to be insensitive to the need for 
careful examination of thyroids while those on the staff of other hos- 
pitals would detail statements of the condition of this gland but would 
generalize other items, such as neurological data with the remark “re- 
fiexes normal.” So disconcerting was the inconstancy of descriptive 
material that a separate study of clinical cases had to be set up. The 
excellent outline for the preparation of histories originally published 
by Hoch and Amsden and later modified by Kirby (2) and Cheney (3) 
proved ineffectual for research data, but enabled the proper prepara- 
tion of a routine psychiatric case history. 

The impression made upon the writer at the time of this study 
was strengthened by association with a later project under the aus- 
pices of the N.Y. State Commission to Investigate Prison Adminis- 
tration. (4) The writer as director of the survey of the mental status 
of inmates within the institutions of the New York State Department 
of Correction found the same difficulty in locating selective material 
within the case histories as had occurred previously. Nevertheless in 
both the state hospital and correctional series, sufficient data could 
have been obtained for almost any detailed study if one had the means 
for segregation of the histories containing the special material. The 
conviction grew in the writer’s mind that the business world had a- 
vailable an instrument for the rapid selection of this material in the 
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form of the punch, sorting and tabulating machines. It was evident 
that psychiatric material lent itself to tabulation as readily as other data. 
A clear realization of the need for considering these cards as merely 
a means to an end was felt. They should in no manner replace de- 
tailed analysis of an integrated picture which only a developmental 
history supplemented by clinical findings can supply. 

The mechanism of the operation of punching, sorting and tab- 
ulating machines is fairly well-known. A punch card must first be pre- 
pared. Each item to be tabulated receives a code number which serves 
thereafter for the identification of that item. If the maternal grand- 
parent of the patient, for example, was found to have been treated for 
mental disease, the code number is punched for that special informa- 
tion. Every other patient’s card having such a maternal grandparent 
will receive a punch mark at identically the same place on the card. 
When it is desired to find out from a series of ten to twenty thousand 
patients how many (and the exact name and number of each pa- 
tient) have had psychotic maternal grandparents, the sorting machine 
is set to the code number for that item. The entire series of cards is 
run through the machine but only those bearing the code number will 
drop into the pigeon hole reserved for them. The machine may be 
set for many items so that segregation of data can be secured simul- 
taneously. The particular case histories to which the cards refer can 
then be consulted for full information and study, or the contents of 
any of the sorted cards may be automatically tabulated by the tabu- 
lation machine. 


Over the period of 1932 to 1935 the writer made a study of in- 
mates of the prisons of New York State (4) by the use of a specially de- 
vised psychiatric data card, (see Cut I). No claim is made that the infor- 
mation outlined on this card is conclusive. Many items of great signif- 
icance from a psychiatric viewpoint are necessarily missing. The card, 
however, can be adapted to any line of research the investigator may 
desire. It is possible to use a blank card providing the items listed are 
properly coded, thus securing a range and flexibility as great as the 
size of the card will permit. In this study, a routine devclopmental 
approach was made. The great majority of cards tabulated were scored 
by the writer himself. In the cases in which the scoring was done by 
another investigator, the writer checked all data with the actual case 
history. Data were limited exclusively to Sing Sing, Great Meadow, 
Clinton, Auburn and Attica prisons. 


A study of the tabulated results proves interesting with the under- 
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standing, of course, that the findings indicate trends rather than col- 
lective facts. The criteria for evaluating these data are too numerous 
to permit detailing in the present paper. The customary psychiatric 
interpretative procedures, however, were followed throughout the 
scoring. Information was obtained by the staff psychiatrists through 
questionnaires sent out to teachers, employers, clergymen and relatives, 
and in many instances, the parents were interviewed directly. From 
such sources, the tabulation cards were scored. 

The typical personality make-up of the adult male prisoner as re- 
vealed by these punch cards after tabulation would seem to indicate 
that as a boy he had an average attitude toward the home environment, 
but was a trifle slow and apathetic in his reactions to phenomena about 
him. He tended to be quite active physically, was injured more frequen- 
tly than the average boy, ran the gamut of usual childhood diseases, but 
was relatively immune to the more serious and complicated afflictions 
such as infantile paralysis. His disrespect for authority was clearly 
shown in non-conformity to school regulations. Scholarship was low, of 
course, and a marked distaste for bookishness of any kind was shown. 
On the social side, he tended to mix freely, but had relatively little tal- 
ent for leadership. In brief, the highly extraverted type with the need 
for a constant shift in activity is clearly outlined. Entry into anti-social 
conduct was as frequent by a direct serious overt act as by the more 
gradual process of truancy, theft and felony. The outstanding character- 
istic, however, is the relatively small proportion of the series studied that 
showed marked disposition to swing in either direction from the es- 
tablished norm. That is to say, the members of the group tend to con- 
form to the pattern set rather more closely than is the case among 
non-offenders. 


Perhaps it might be well to point out that this study seems to re- 
fuce several rather widely accepted opinions concerning the early life 
of offenders. They are not sullen, bullies, inclined to gang up and to 
avoid normal contacts. On the contrary, they participate quite freely 
with others, probably needing active physical outlet as a compensation 
for limitations in the classroom. Their attitude toward their parents and 
siblings is inclined to be indifferent rather than defiant as is widely 
thought. In this stoical reaction to situations demanding emotional 
fixations, the first danger signal of anti-social behavior is clearly flashed. 
In their adult life they show normal friendliness, but their interests are 
self-centered. Egoist strivings, of course, become more dominant 
with each successive malefaction. While the need for change is shown 
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by repeated shifting of occupation, their fixity of abode is more con- 
stant than is generally thought. Aggressiveness is not nearly so marked 
as in the average group of non-offenders of similar age levels. 

A word should be said at this point concerning the classification 
of these inmates. The classification boards at each prison use a double 
classification, the first of which (administrative) has for its purpose the 
prognostic placement of the inmate within the institution activities. 
Residence within the group is temporary for the most part. For ex- 
ample, an inmate may be hospitalized because of tuberculosis. Upon 
recovery he is returned to the general population. The other classifi- 
cation (psychiatric) follows that set up by The American Prison 
Association and refers largely to the mental condition of the inmate. 
Brief comment on each one of these classifications is necessary. The 
colony group (inmates placed outside the walls on grading and farm 
gangs) is relatively high. Penal practice in New York State at the pres- 
ent time would limit this procedure. It will be noted that 12% are 
deemed worthy of special psychiatric care and that emphasis is placed 
on ambulatory treatment corresponding to the outpatient clinic of gen- 
eral hospitals. This phase of psychiatric approach is usually neglected 
in prison practice. Forty per cent were considered to be in need of 
prolonged incarceration. Chronic recidivism, warrants on file for other 
offenses, repeated misconduct within prison, long terms imposed by 
the courts and the type of crime committed are a few of the factors 
determining such classification. The situation precludes sustained efforts 
toward rehabilitation of this group. Within the psychiatric classifica- 
tion it will be noted that this series of 3115 classified does not show a 
close approximation to the findings of the New York State Commission 
to Investigate Prison Administration survey (4) which placed the feeb- 
le-minded at 24% and the psychopathic at 15%. This group reverses the 
relative positions with 16% feebleminded and 25% psychopathic. The 
explanation is to be found in the fact that the Commission’s data in- 
cluded all inmates except those in Matteawan and Dannemora State 
Hospitals, with especial reference to the institutions at Napanoch and 
Albion which have feebleminded inmates only. The segregation of the 
feebleminded group necessarily lowers that quota within the main pri- 
son populations. The large incidence of psychopaths found in the 
present series emphasizes the great importance of psychiatric work in 
the correctional field. 

Comparison of the group now under consideration with studies 
made by other observers is profitable. The outstanding contribution 
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made abroad on the subject is that of Cyril Burt (5). His observation 
regarding school attitudes corroborate the present series in that or- 
dinary scholastic ability only is shown and that there is a distinct shading 
toward the dull or backward group. However, he found but 7.5% of 
his group actually to be feebleminded. His attitude toward other 
studies in the field is that feeblemindedness as a factor in criminal ac- 
tivity has been grossly exaggerated. But “wherever it does cooperate 
it plays the part almost without exception, not of a mere accessory con- 
dition, but of a principal if somewhat negative cause.” The reader 
must clearly distinguish, however, that the New York State statistics 
refer to the mental state without consideration of its being a factor in 
the crime situation. Burt makes his application only to those cases 
where mental defect is a causative factor. His observation on strong 
parental attachments closely agrees (Burt 11.4%, this series 12.8%), 
likewise antagonism toward siblings (Burt 8.7%, this series 9.8%). 
Unfortunately, the present study failed to note defiant attitudes to- 
wards parents, and strong attachments toward siblings. The present 
study shows a much higher rebellion against school authority (truants 
excluded because cause of truancy cannot be properly evaluated) (de- 
fiant attitudes Burt 7.3%, this series 15.2%). With respect to mental 
attitudes, a divergence is also noted (introvert types Burt 14.6%, this 
series 31.3°4), (marked extroversion Burt 7.4%, this series 14.1%). 
Finally, it may be said that Burt placed much greater emphasis upon 
the physical factors as causative of crime than this series indicates. 


Studies made upon delinquent material within this country prob- 
ably provide more accurate comparative data than the foregoing be- 
cause of extraneous factors that play no small role in the integrated 
picture. The report of the Psychiatric Clinic, Court of General Ses- 
sions, New York City for the year 1936 covers a series of 2438 cases. 
The staff psychologist classified only 492 of these cases and named 
but 8.7% as mentally defective. An additional 4.1%, however, were 
called “inferior but not defective,” although they were below the 
borderline group and would have been rated feebleminded by the 
state psychologists. The comparative ratings, then, are Court of Gen- 
eral Sessions 12.8°%, this series 16.3%. Among the psychopathic group- 
ing the drug cases averaged 11.1% for the clinic as compared with 
0.7% for the present series. Many of such cases are weeded out of 
the criminal population and are treated as workhouse instead of prison 
cases. The alcoholics were 11° as against this study’s 6.4%. The re- 
actions of childhood offered no data for comparison. It is interesting 
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to note that the report of the Court Clinic for the year 1937 showed 
data closely paralleling the 1936 figures.* The constancy of these 
factors not only within a certain correctional system but also between 
various systems serves to emphasize a statement made in a foregoing 
paragraph of this paper to the effect that the criminal tends to ap- 
proximate to his norm. Of this phenomenon, the 1937 report has the 
following to remark: “From the above figures governing psychoses, 
mental defectives, psychopathic personalities and neuroses, it is inter- 
esting to note that the totals run about the same for each year. In 
other words, the amount of psychopathy is pretty constant in the 
offender population and one can look forward to the fact that rough- 
ly 20% of the offenders are in some way psychically abnormal, 
according to ordinary standards. The majority remaining must be 
called normal from a mental point of view. It is here that the future 
of psychiatry in crime lies, in its attempt to understand the basis of 
crime and its possibilities for prevention and cure.” The writer agrees 
in principle with the above observation, but he also believes that 20% 
is entirely too low a figure for the abnormal offenders. The discrep- 
ancy undoubtedly lies in the failure to define accurately the limita- 
tions of normality. 

The final comparison to be made is with a recent study of Elmira 
Reformatory inmates (6). Of the 1000 case histories reviewed by Dr. 
Breguet for the period of May 1935 to December 1936, the psycho- 
paths were 23.6% of the whole (our series 27%), feebleminded 
were 9.7% (our series 16.3%), epileptic and epileptoid 4.2% (our 
series 0.7%). In this institution the administrative classification pre- 
vailed so that Dr. Breguet’s study is the only available recent data in 
which such comparison can be made. In tabular form, the series stand: 


Elmira This Study 
% % 
‘Vemporary Restriction 24.2 26.1 
Prolonged Tractable 28.7 35.9 
Prolonged Intractable 40.2 4.9 
Observation 6.9 7.4 
Orhers 0.0 25.7 


The agreement in the series is marked with the exception of the pro- 
longed intractable group. Dr. Breguet evidently did not find it advis- 
able to break down this group which explains the discrepancy. 





* Report of Cr. of Gen. Sessions Clinic, 1938, Shows marked drop in defectives 
to 2.7% of total. 
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Part Il — THe GrapnicaL REPRESENTATION Or PERSONALITY 
Types of Personalities as Shown on the Psychograph 


One of the most valuable possibilities in a study of this kind is 
the representation in graphical terms of the degrees of the various 
traits which go to make up that unique combination, which we call 
human personality. 


It is my part as a co-writer (Brooks) to organize and present the 
patterns of personality as they emerged from a study of 2240 inmates, 
whose case records were most complete and whose cards gave a most 
composite picture of the persons involved. The front of the card has 
been used and explained by the other co-writer (Branham), in the 
first part of this study, and the back of this same card has been used in 
the second part for the graphical representation of the various types 
of personalities which result from the grouping of common traits as 
listed and shown thereon. These patterns will be represented graphic- 
ally by means of a special instrument which will be explained later. 

Personalities like faces have no duplicates. Each one is a unique 
mixture of varing degrees of individual traits. There may be a general 
agreement, however, of individuals in a rough pattern produced by 
graphing their qualities. It may be reasonably expected that certain 
traits would follow the same general level as others. 

Our chief aims therefore in graphical representation shall be: 

(1) The discovery of striking or unusual personalities and strong- 
ly contrasting personalities. 


(2) To find out and to depict the general types which the 
various combinations of traits may reveal. 


The instrument used most commonly in the representation graphic- 
ally of common traits of personality as they classify into different 
categories and types is known as a psychograph. A psychograph has 
been defined as a printed graph or profile upon which is plotted the 
actual magnitude of common traits attained by any individual, after 
careful analysis by various available means of expressive behavior. 

This instrument, the psychograph, was used and explained origin- 
ally by Dr. Floyd Allport and Dr. Gordon Allport (7). Later revision 
and further elaboration were given to the psychograph recently by 
Dr. Gordon Allport (8). Recognition is hereby given to both of these 
authors for their respective contributions and proper credit should be 
given them for their work with this instrument. The permission which 
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was so kindly granted for the use of the psychograph in this study 
is very much appreciated. Some adaptations and interpretations have 
been made which seemed advisable in this situation because of the 
nature of the cases involved. 


Allport, for example, obtained his graphs through the interpreta- 
tion of questionnaires, whereas the present study is derived from a 
consideration of data obtained exclusively from the case history. The 
Otis Test given in the Allport series was also utilized by him as a 
check on self-evaluation and insight and other sections of the curves 
but the studies of this paper have only intelligence ratings based on 
the Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon Test. A third variation from 
the Allport technique consists in making the graphs in broad sweeping 
curves, thereby eliminating the saw-tooth effect inherent in the over- 
detailed plotting of curves. It has been found by the writers that the 
essential characteristics of analysis are not seriously vitiated by this 
method. Moreover the rapid identification of personality types which 
is the sole purpose of the use of the graphs in connection with the 
punch cards is much enhanced. Finally, the authors of the present paper 
believe that the procedure of recording responses to facial expression 
inadequately determines social stimuli. Allport’s method seeks suc! 
evaluation through the interpretation of drawings of faces depicting 
varying emotions. The present investigation depends upon a careful 
consideration of social participation as indicated by the case history. 

We agree with Allport that the gridiron plot is not a conclusive 
breakdown of personality. The various tendencies of makeup, how: 
ever, are accurately shown. A great number of the punch cards can 
be run through the fingers so that a rapid segregation of curves to be 
enumerated Jater in this paper can be made. Definite personality typ- 
ing of this kind is of marked value to the investigator who seeks spe- 
cial material for research. 


When we choose to study common traits, we must be satisfied 
with the best obtainable approximations to the structure of person- 
ality. It is therefore necessary to deliberately exclude from consideration 
individual traits, as such, and all individual coloring of common traits, 
and attempt to find universal molds into which all personalities may 
be compressed by groups resembling each other. Some cases do not 
fic perfectly into the molds but do tend to be nearest and closest 
to a certain type from among the several. 


There are some common traits in which especial interest, atten- 
tion, and emphasis have been given. These have been incorporated into 
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the psychograph used in this study, and a brief explanation of these 
will be given. 

When the common traits of the personalities have been deter- 
mined, they can be conveniently plotted in graphical form, giving a 
picture of this group of individuals who seem to cluster around a 
common type. A refined impression is thereby gained by which we 
can know and deal with such a type in an intelligent manner. Of course, 
it still would recognize individual differences and deal with each per- 
son as an individual. But in prisons and such other institutions of this 
nature, where people are grouped in large numbers and masses, it 
would be advantageous if we could find this convenient way of class- 
ifying our inmates into a functioning grouping of types, which could 
be used for general purposes in dealing with men where we can not 
find time to give the individual attention required. With limited per- 
sonnel, proper individual attention has not been given, is not being 
given, and probably will not be given, as much as it might be desired. 

Certain types seem to come out of our groups as we put similar 
individual graphs together, into assorted piles; viz., the strong type 
of personality (extroverted) either social or asocial. Then, we find 
interesting relations, graduations, and variations between these two 
tvpes representing the extremes. There is also a very interesting re- 
lationship which appears as to personality and temperament itself 
(emotionality), e.g. the tendency of the extroverted individual to 
have narrow and strong emotions, and the introvert to have broad 
but superficial emotions, In general, it may be stated that the emotion- 
aliry of the strong type is of greater breadth and strength than the 
emotionality of the weak type. 

The present grouping by types is to be regarded merely as the 
beginning of such for use in a classification of inmates as to types of 
personalities to be found within a group of 2220 cards as completed. 
Perhaps, better ways and means of determining traits individually, as 
well as better ways of representing same, can be found, as more work 
is done along this line. 

A brief explanation of each of the traits of personality and in our 
particular psychograph will now be given so that the reader may under- 
stand the basis on which our graphs were made. This scheme has been 
used in the Harvard Psychological Laboratory as a working basis and 
has been utilized in our card system of traits, as the reader will note 
on the accompanying graphs shown. 

A plan of crosshatching has been used to portray the array of 
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traits which have been included on the back of the card. A sample 
of this crosshatching has been shown so that the reader may refer to 
it in this discussion of the various traits. 

There are eleven individual sections of the traits varying from 
one to three sections combined to cover the major divisions of the 
psychograph. The number of units in each division with the relative 
fractional parts of the total as included in each has been given. 


ALLportT Personatity GraPH 


Level | Emot. | Adap. | Indus. | Integ. | Degree | Physic. 
Intell. | Stab. | Auth. | Effec. |Home | Crim. | Status | Remarks 


L N WwW 
Int. Emot. | Emot. Sub. Int. Ree. Ins. S.E. 





The horizontal lines in the first section indicate the part devoted 
to intelligence. One-eleventh of the total psychograph is used for this 
phase. The intelligence is rated on a ten point basis with 10 used as 
high and graduated down relatively until almost zero is used for the 
lowest. Intelligence should be considered as one of the most significant 
factors in personality since it determines the quality and success of 
so many of the general adjustments of the individual. A considerable 
range of mentality was found in this study of 2240 cases, and this 
will be indicated in detail under the description of the types found. 

The left downward diagonal lines cover the next two sections, 
which are devoted to the emotions. These two-elevenths of the graph- 
ical representation centered about this phase of the study. In the first 
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section (B) is used at the top and (N) at the bottom indicating the range 
from broad emotions to narrow emotions. The inmates ranking at 
the top are those who react emotionally to a broad range of objects 
and situations, while those with a narrow emotional spread seldom 
respond in an emotional manner as the characteristic behavior of this 
group is usually of an even tenor and shows only slight variations 
of feeling. 

The other unit in this division of emotions deals with (S) strong 
at the top and (W) weak at the bottom. This is a matter of intensity 
of feeling rather than extensity or spread. The question in this case 
is not of how many situations may arouse emotional response but 
rather of the average degree of the response. 

According to Dr. Gordon Allport, “If the profile drawn upon 
the psychograph stands well above the average on both breadth and 
strength of emotionality, the result suggests the ancient portrait of the 
choleric type. 

If the range is broad, but the intensity low. the sanguine type. 

If the range is narrow, but the response intense, the melancholic 

type. 

If the emotional life is both narrow and weak, the phlegmatic 

type.” (8) 

The diagonal lines running downward to the right include three 
sections which have been placed under one general division of Self 
Expression, occupying three-elevenths of the total psychograph. At 
the top of these three in order are Ascendancy, Extroversion, and 
I’xpansion, while at the other extreme in respective order are Sub- 
mission, Introversion, and Reclusiveness. These indicate the inmate’s 
most general type of “ego expression” and adjustment. 

Thus the reader may note that the essential contrast made in 
this division is that between the assertive, self expressive, and gen- 
erally expansive and dominant type on the one hand, and the with- 
drawing, secretive, and yielding personality on the other. The former 
type is one which any new acquaintance readily grasps and find quite 
forceful and convincing. In popular usage, he is a man “ with person- 
ality.” The latter type possesses a baffling personality or is weak and 
negative. When inmates come into conflict with each other there are 
many adjustments involved, and in these conflicts there usually emerges 
a winner on the one hand and a loser on the other hand. 

Dr. Allport states that, “The extroverted person is one whose 
mental images, thoughts, and problems find ready expression in overt 
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behavior. Mental conflicts trouble him but little, and he appears to 
have nothing to repress or avoid. The introvert on the other hand, 
dwells largely in the realm of imagination, creating inwardly a more 
desirable ideal world rather than adjusting himself outwardly to the 
real one. He is not always a misfit, however, for given sufficient abil- 
ity, his internal reactions may be the vision of the poet or artist. On 
the whole he takes many things too personally, is anxious and selj 
searching, if not actually afraid of the repressions and conflicts which 
have not found a satisfactory neural outlet.” (8) 

It has been found that the traits of expansion and reclusion 
are easily recognized but rather difficult to define, but on the whole, 
the expansive inmates are those who give a definite “personal touch” 
to whatever they say or do. The same usually applies to their writing 
in a manner charged with much feeling and reference throughout. 
All of this helps to give such inmates outstanding personalities. 

The reclusive inmates tend to keep themselves in the background 
and do their work without injecting themselves forcibly into it. 

The vertical lines in the next two units make up the division of 
Insight and Self Evaluation. Two-elevenths of the total graph is given 
to this part. (G) Good Insight and positive Self Evaluation are at 
the upper extremes, while poor insight and negative Self Evaluation 
are at the lower extremes respectively. 

Insight is used here to indicate the degree to which inmates are 
able to correctly appraise their traits of personality. Those with good 
insight are not much deceived by their own rationalizations. The 
possession and acquisition of this trait has much practical significance, 
with special application to a prison situation. Dr. Allport states that, 
“The process of reformation of a criminal or of character improve- 
ment in the socialized individual is possible when ones personality is 
revealed to ones own eyes.” (8) 

Self Evaluation is closely allied to insight and past records at 
the Harvard Psychological Laboratory have shown an interesting re- 
lation between intelligence and the self evaluations, as the possession 
of this trait seemed to insure a more accurate recognition of it in self 
and others. 

The wavy horizontal lines have been utilized to show the last 
three sections of the psychograph devoted to the division of Sociality. 
Social participation, non-self seeking and good facial expression male 
up the upper extremes and non-social participation, self seeking, and 
poor facial expression compose the lower extremes. This final group 
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of sociality comprising three-elevenths of the total, focuses attention 
on the inmate in his role as a unit in society and brings in the specific 
situations and reactions which show how much inmates are dominated 
in their behavior by aggressive self-interest which overshadows 
the interest of others. Of course, the other side of the picture is actual 
interest in others and stimulation from their pressure and behavior. 
Dr. Allport states that, “Upon this trait depends very largely the suc- 
cess or failure of a person as a citizen of the community.” When the 
self-seeking person is incapable of forming habits modifying his nat- 
ural egotistical tendencies to accord with social influences, and when 
as a result he pursues these tendencies in opposition to the socially rec- 
ognized rights of others, he becomes a criminal.” (8) 

Susceptibility to social stimuli is indicated by inmates through 
good and poor facial expressions and shows the degree to which a 
personality is habitually sensitive to the behavior, suggestions, gestures, 
and physiognomy of others. 

An aid to the evaluation of the traits was a range from 1 to 10 on 
a numerical scale with the line in the center representing 5 or a median 
point between the two extremes of high at the top or low at the bot- 
tom of the psychograph. A curved or straight line roughly connecting 
the points established for each trait on the scale as determined from 
the case history gives a profile of the individual as a personality. 

There are nine different types of personalities which emerge from 
our arrangement of similar profiles on the psychograph and while 
not all cases fit exactly into one type, yet there is a distinct common 
tendency or trend which is evidenced in each of the nine types. The 
profile for each of these nine types is being presented on three psy- 
chographs shown on a page of this study with identification by means 
of solid, dotted, and dashed \ines as indicated. Brief explanations will 
be given of each type so that the reader may get a clear idea as to the 
nature and significance of each. There was a total of 2,240 individual 
inmates (psychographed) in this study and the resulting number and 
percent will be given for each type of personality. 

The first type to be described is that of the highest rank indicated 
by a straight or nearly straight line going across near the top of the 
graph. There were 540 individuals, the greatest number of all or ap- 
proximately 25% of the total in this group. These inmates are high 
grade normal individuals with high intelligence, broad and strong 
cmotions, possessing a proper degree of balance with reference to per- 
sonal qualities, insight, self-interest. social participation, facial expression: 
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etc. These inmates will probably adjust without any help, as they 
have possibilities of self adjustment. They have the mentality to get 
along successfully and will be able to work with people effectively 
and adapt themselves to the existing circumstances and situations. ‘The 
future outlook for this type is excellent as they return to society upon 
their parole. 


Grapu I 





Level | Emot. | Adap. | Indus. | Integ. | Degree | Physic. 
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The second type in Graph | is indicated by a straight line going 
almost concurrently with the median line. This shows the inmates 
who are above average on all of the qualities discussed; 260 individuals 
or 11% make up this type. They would be characterized by stating 
that they have neither high or low rating on intelligence and on the 
other traits also, they do not show signs of extremes either way. 

The third type shown on Graph I consists of 240 inmates or 
nearly 10%. This graph is characterized by a straight line near the 
bottom of the graph. This would indicate low intelligence, narrow 
and weak emotions, submission, introversion, reclusive, poor insight, 
negative self evaluation, no confidence in themselves, non-social par- 
ticipation with poor facial expression and a weak personality. Inferior- 
ity complexes very often are common to this group. The possibilities 
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of helping them are limited, and on the whole discouraging and some- 
what hopeless. Their potentialities are so meager, and their develop- 
ment so slow and limited that the results are discouraging. 

The fourth type found numbered 476 inmates or 21%. They are 
defective in intelligence, highly emotional and psychopathic. They 
are poor mixers and have many complexes with reference to other 
people. This type is shown on Graph II(broken line). 
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The fifth type shown on Graph II (dotted line) consists of 102, 
or 5%. They have extremely good intelligence and high social quai- 
ities, yet have marked inferiority complexes and tend to be submissive, 
introvertive, reclusive, with poor insight and self evaluation. Because of 
these weaknesses, they realize but a small degree of their possibilities. 

The sixth type presented on Graph II (solid line) is comprised 
of 103 inmates or 5%. This is a snaky profile. The group fluctuates 
and oscillates on the psychograph. They show instability, definite lack 
of equilibrium and irregularities of all kinds. 


The seventh type is represented by a straight line beginning at the 
upper left-hand corner and running diagonally down the lower right- 
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hand corner. 205 inmates or 10% appear in this group. They are the 
most rehabilitative type, with fair intelligence and good emotional back- 
ground. They have inferiority feelings and poor salesmanship. There 
are splendid possibilities for their being helped by guidance and super- 
vision, as they can and will adjust with assistance. (Graph III, broken 
line.) 

The eighth type as shown on Graph III is almost a reverse of the 
preceding one, as the dotted line begins at the lower left-hand corner 
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and goes to the upper right-hand corner. There are 31 or 1% in this 
group. These inmates are defective in intelligence and emotional tone 
but are capable of good social approach and do put their best foot 
forward. They are rather egotistical. If the social part can be adjusted 
with care and precaution, these inmates have good possibilities. 

The ninth and last type as shown on Graph III has 274 or 127, 
of the total. They run close to the middle line but are above in the 
first half and below in the second half indicating fair intelligence, but 
with poor personal address and an inferiority complex. Type two is 
near the middle line showing very slight deviations remaining above: 
the line at all times. Type mine is closer to type two than any of the 
others. It clusters about the center line in each category but varics more 
and appears above and below the middle line. 
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A circle graph has been prepared and shown in this study giving 
the percentage as they make up the total, thus showing the relation- 
ship much better. It may be observed by the reader in studying the 
circle graph that types 1, 7, 8, and 9 make up approximately 50°% 
and that the remaining types make up the remainder. 


Circte GraPu 


Percentaces of Nine Personatity Groups 





These nine types present an interesting cross-section of these 
2240 inmates under study, as they fall into these groups. It has been 
the main purpose to give the most important facts concerning the 
nine types without going into too much detail. A classification of this 
kind may prove helpful in handling similar types of inmates with more 
economy of time and effort, and with greater effectiveness. 
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SUMMARY 


(1) A new method has been described whereby the statistical 
punch card, commonly used in the business world, may be adapted to 
research purposes in the psychiatric field. 

(2) Punch cards thus prepared enable the investigator to segregate 
with great rapidity any psychiatric minutiae he desires for further re- 
search study. 

(3) A study of 3900 inmates of Sing Sing, Great Meadow, Clinton 
and Auburn Prisons as well as Elmira Reformatory of New York State 
has been made by the punch-card technique. The findings have been 
plotted. Comparisons have been drawn between data so obtained and 
those of other workers in the field of delinquency (Burt, Breguet, 
Thompson of the New York City Court of General Sessions). 

(4) A system of curves based on the studies of Floyd and Gordon 
Allport indicating personality make-up of each individual offender has 
been described. A large proportion of these falls into a few definite 
types which permit rapid segregation for further study. These have 
been detailed in the present discussion. 

(5) Percentile groupings of personality curves by the Allport 
method have been prepared and have been correlated with the findings 
of the punch card data. 
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Abstracts from Current Literature 


Notes ON THE Computsory Neurotic CHaracter. Norsert Pragcer. Zeitschrift fir 
die gesamte Neurologie und Psychiatrie. 160:775 (June) 1938. 


Compulsory neurosis occupies an important place in neurology. A question much 
disputed until recently was the possibility of the existence of hallucinations in this 
disorder. The concept of Westphal-Bumke.to the effect that hallucinations are based 
on mental disorder in such compulsory neurotic cases is difficult to believe because 
in typical compulsory neurotic states, the driving force in the development of hal- 
lucinations is the effect. With the establishment of the affective origin of hallucinations, 
new questions arise among others of which may be mentioned are the sources and 
quality of the effect itself. The latter will be the only consideration discussed in the 
present paper. 

Mallaise (neurasthenia) and anxiety are based essentially on a strong emotional 
tone. Nevertheless, of the many descriptions that have been given of these states, 
carefully defined syndromes are lacking. The picture is different when one turns to 
the exact careful distinctions that can be made in intensive feelings such as sorrow, 
affliction, fear, nausea and horror. The very vagueness of the description of neuras- 
thenia, however, is quite characteristic of the condition of compulsory neurosis. Such 
patients complain about internal disquietude and poorly defined emotions, listlessness, 
poorly defined areas of pain brought out by pressure all of which qualities are not 
dissimilar to a neurotic state of fear. 

The resemblance between these conditions prompted Wexberg to the conclusion 
that fear-affect is the essential driving force in bringing about a state of hallucinosis 
and that fear itself is the essential problem of all neurotic cases. Compulsory neurosis, 
frequently exhibits a prodromal state of fear. Such fear, however, is not of the driving, 
aggravating type but it is, rather, a sense of disquietude more asthenic than active. 
This differentiation between fear and compulsory feeling tones is the real distinction 
between anxiety states and compulsive neurosis. The difference is essentially ground- 
ed in the sphere of character formation. 

An investigation of the compulsive neurotic character shows that the ordinary 
descriptive statistical method enables us to reduce characteristic reactions of this 
type to two main groups: 

(1) An extremely strong asocial impulse which reflects an equally strong social 
instinctive trend. The instinctive powers in this way are used for the maturation of 
. character, thus, neutralizing counter asocial impulses. 

(2) The insecurity and insufficiency which are tied up with strong ambition 
thus resulting in a tendency to overcompensate behavior. 

The pressure of social impulses conflicts with an overmorality which is highly 
aggressive and is almost to fanatic stupidity. Through close adherence to moral 
precepts, not only is the main objective of conduct often missed but in situations 
of adversity becomes distinctly inadequate. This expresses the ambivalent ideation and 
behavior of the compulsive neurotic individual. There is to be found in them “a pe- 
culiar vigilance of the consciousness” which is based on fear of the outcome of any 
situation encountered. Through the conflict thus engendered, asocial emotions and 
actions break through as overt acts. 
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From the defensive reactions of a compulsory nature especially those resulting from 
deficiency of self-assurance, there originate undesirable reactions such as excessive 
pedantry, overpunctuality, too close adherence to the literal carrying out of instruc- 
tions, adherence to conventional methods of doing things, subservience to tradition 
and conventionality. Free development of the personality and character especially in 
the matter of arriving at well-judged decisions becomes quite difficult under the 
circumstances. Decisions become bound up in doubts and fears which are derived 
from fear and a feeling of insecurity. 

The author cites a case of a typical compulsory neurotic character which illustrates 
the foregoing statements: 

K. W., lawyer, 28 years old, unmarried, leptomatic physical makeup; ill for a 
period of four years; inclined to be very religious. His illness began with preoccu- 
pation of sexual ideas which he tried to suppress. The patient developed the morality 
of a grand inquisitor. To him every sexual practice except those in a matrimonial 
setting were to be condemned. He hated everyone who did not agree with him in 
such a violent way as to indicate sadistic tendencies. Compulsory neurotic individ- 
uals, however, are not of a highly aggressive disposition because of the feeling of 
insecurity and inadequacy that is always present. While the patient was over-religious, 
he was unable to convert other individuals to his religious ideas. The tendency for 
a strict adherence to conventions and formulae found expression in his endeavor to 
enlist in the army. 

Throughout all of these traits which mark the compulsory neurotic, a sharp dis- 
tinction is seen from the type of neurosis based upon fear. However, the element of 
fear looms largely in the compulsory neurotic state. The distinction is that the latter 
is a passive, disconnected, depressive condition whereas anxiety states based on fear 
are attended by a more active, painful tension and the expectation of coming disaster. 


Howarp Bercer, N. Y. C. 


Genetic THeory or Homosexuatity Tueo. Lane. Zeitschrift fiir die gesonite Neur- 
ologie und Psychiatrie. 160:627 (May) 1938. 


My considerations on this question are based purely on the following fact, namely 
100 girls born to 104 or 108 boys. By exact calculation we could limit this proportion 
to 100:106. It is certain that this fact is based on definite biological causes, which would 
be brought out very clearly, if we had sufficient experimental material on hand. The 
aforementioned facts are based on the experiments of Goldschmidt. He succeeded in 
crossing certain different species of butterflies to receive a row of intersexual stages. 
In one experiment he received another row of butterflies from full male, through 
hybrids to the female, capable of sex changes. In a second row he received from the 
full female through all intersexual stages to the male capable of sex changes. These 
aforementioned males also were individuals, which showed morphologically all male 
characteristics, but however had female chromosomes in their cells. The female 
butterflies are hetozyot in contrast to the human body; the male, capable of sex 
changes have an XY chromosome-couple. In contrast the female butterflies, capable of 
sex changes have the formula: XX. The main fact therefore is that one part of the 
male homosexuals are males, capable of sex changes and the other part of the female 
homosexuals are females, capable of sex changes. If one half of these male homosexuals 
is capable of sex changes, and % of the female homosexuals are genetically females, 
there must be a fixed sex proportion, as to the brothers and sisters of these male homo- 
sexuals. The sex proportion shifts in favour of the males. This is caused, because one 
part of the genetically female individuals are always latent and so are non-represent- 
ative under the number of females. The main fact is also that one part of the male 
homosexuals are males, capable of sex changes and that one part of the females 
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are also capable of undergoing sex changes. Consequently the sex proportion of these 
sisters and brothers must be shifted in favour of the sex to which the experimental 
subject belongs. 

The experiments on butterflies were supplemented by further studies on human 
beings. Material was received from the Munich Police Department and also especially 
good material from the Police Department of Hamburg. Twenty-five hundred 
persons had been marked by the Police Department as being homosexuals. The first 
step was to get all the data about these persons, their parents, stepparents, sisters, 
brothers and stepbrothers and stepsisters. The pedigrees were not obtained by per- 
sonal contact, but were received from the police records, in order not to make the 
siblings aware of any experiments. From the 2500 persons studied, selection was made 
on the basis of the following information: place of birth, date of birth, religion, 
wedlock, personal history of the wife, children and brothers and sisters. A statistical 
tabulation of 364 cases studied in this manner showed: 

(1) Age Grouping 
Under 25 years: 166 -45.9% 
Over 25 years 198 -54.1% 
We are now going to the question of birth in a legal matrimonial stage. 
(2) Legitimacy 


In matrimonial stage: 293 - 80.5% 

Illegitimate but have been later legitimized 36 - 99% 
(3) Religious Belief 

No. of catholic evang. dissent. jew. 

individual A % % % 

364 15 - 4.1 331-909 7-19 11-3.0 


(4) Age of the Parents 
16-20 21-25 26-30 31-35 36-40 41-45 
Age of moth. at birth of indiv.: % 88 258 294 27.3 19.1 7.46 
Age of fath. at birth of indiv.: % 03 118 29.2 22 118 19 


From the above table it will be noted that the parents were relatively young at the 
time of the birth of the homosexual children. The 364 homosexuals have 925 sisters 
and brothers. Other experiments showed that male homosexuals originated from a row 
of sisters and brothers where the majority were brothers or only brothers. The most 
important factor in this study is the sex proportion of sisters and brothers, of the 
stepsisters and stepbrothers and the children of these individuals. 
(5) Sex Proportion of Siblings 

Sisters and brothers of indiv. - step sisters and brothers - children of individ. 

No. male female sex prop. No. male female sex prop. No. male female sex prop. 

925 523 402 130.1 171 87 84 103.6 | eS 24 129.2 

The sex ration is 130.1:100 and has shifted in favour of the males. The sex pro- 
portion of the children of these individuals was already too small, so that if we added 
the Munich material we arrive at the correct data: 

Male female % 
238 children: 123 115 1069 
This proportion is normal. 

Hypothetically it seems that a certain sex shifting is caused by polypoids. So it is 
necessary to look for genetic marks in more generations. Color blindness is especially 
adaptable for experimentation. If one part of the male homosexuals are females, 
czpable of sex changes, there must be less color blindness amongst the homosexuals 
than amongst the normal male population. The data on stepsisters and brothers show 
that there are more males under sisters and brothers with the same father and more 
females with the same mother suffering from this affliction. The general results of the 
entire work shows that in most cases the homosexuality is based on genetic conditions. 


Howarp Bercer, N. Y. C. 
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Tue OverestTiIMATION oF PsycuopatHoLocy. Grecory ZiLBoorc. American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry. 9:86 (Jan.) 1939. 


The writer stresses the fact that there has never been a period in the history of 
mankind in which psychology has so impressed itself in every walk of human life. 
He illustrates this briefly by examples drawn freely from various human activities 
and he then propounds the question as to the cultural meaning of such phenomena. 
That the body politic is at present at the peak of an expression of economic forces 
does not belie that fact, for these forces are the resultant of a social philosophy evolved 
two generations ago. The common belief that the present economic structure is the 
result of contemporaneous social philosophy is fallacious. It appeared in the middle 
of the 19th century as an intuitive synthesis, a prediction or premonition of what 
was to come. The prophetic nature of a philosophic movement is based on the ob- 
jective evaluation of empirical data. Every a ag Rg of history is characterized 
by emphasis upon some special line of endeavor. Within our memory the treatment 
of mental ills had its specialization in the removal of focal infections, the induction of 
narcosis and now insulin or metrazol shock. Socio-psychological concepts, however, 
oriented by the teachings of Freud have steadily prevailed, not because of their sexual 
appeal as many would believe, but rather because of their deep cultural significance. 
The writer digresses into the historical events that laid the ground work for the 
appearance of psychoanalysis. The need of the individual to proclaim his right as an 
autonomous human being is significant and permeates so deeply the whole range of 
human endeavor that violent objections to the teachings of Freud which express such 
individualism reveal a fear of one’s own individuality and a tendency to fall back 
on socialized dogmatism. Attention is called to the eternal conflict existing between 
the needs of the individual and his duties toward the state. The present situation pre- 
sents a paradox in that the aims and general behavior of the community are highly 
socialized whereas the orientation in science and art is purely individualistic. The 
writer sees this as 2 protest against the prevailing mode. The universal drive toward 
the autonomy of the individual may be overemphasized thereby leading to a mere 
by-play of appellations and concepts. Science used in this manner for instinctual 
expression loses its value. 

The phenomenon of the return of the repressed desires into new channels is aptly 
illustrated in the present day situation in which repressed individualism reappears as 
a growing interest in psychology. The fact it has the seeds of its interest in repressed 
emotionalism tends to give vent as an overdetermination, which is in effect a relief 
from tension. Thus, psychiatric assertions become too positive, and the psychoana- 
lyst to overvaluate the medium with which he works. 


V.Cc 6. 


PrrversE TENDENCIFS: THEIR INFLUENCE ON Prrsonatity. The Psychoanalytic Review. 
26:178 (April) 1939. 


Perverse tendencies commonly have their origin in the bisexuality that is universal 
in human beings. The bisexuality at the infantile level is more marked than at the 
adult, hence, an arrested psychosexual development at the former level brings about 
exaggerated bisexuality. The inhibition of personality development finds expression 
in voyeur, exhibitionistic, sado-masochistic and homosexual trends, or it may appear 
not as overt acts but as fantasies. Individuals who are thus conditioned but who do not 
obtain relief in a frank neurosis, are prone to become inadequate personalities in their 
work, social or love life. Among women the inner conflict takes on an unconscious 
masculine drive which arouses a constant aggressiveness; among men the unconscious 
feminine homosexual tendencies vitiate the strength and decisiveness with which they 
must meet their daily tasks. 


The case of 2 woman 30 years of age is discussed at length. The author emphasizes 
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the mechanism of resentment against the mother whom she blamed for her not having 
been born a boy and for having deprived her of her father. The resultant masculine 
drive led to many affairs with men in which gratification to her self-esteem rather 
than in development of a love object was the prime motivation. Her fantasies de- 
finitely took the form of castration of her male lovers; she obtained delight in frus- 
trating them upon every opportunity. Exhibitionistic tendencies were marked but 
were always expressed in a veiled and socially-accepted manner. The parental frus- 
tration she suffered reflected itself in a cold, domineering attitude toward others. 
Behind this facade of competence she felt a deep sense of insecurity. Her psycho- 
sexual development remained fixated at the narcissistic level. The sexual gratification 
she could not obtain through intercourse became possible with the aid of fantasy. 
These partook of the nature of being brutally treated, overpowered and raped. 

Another case cited by the author was that of a professional man in his late twenties. 
This was the Don Juan type always seeking and always fleeing. The repressive mech- 
anism in this case succeeded in preventing the appearance of overt perverse acts. The 
deep-rooted unrestrained attachment to the mother with an overweighting of his femin- 
ine component led to an unceasing fluctuation between masculine and femine tenden- 
cies. His fantasy life revealed a strong distrust in his own powers of virility and in deep 
sadistic situations which were the reverse of his masochistic attitude in real life. This 
case illustrates the principle that “the identification is with the person from whom 
the most frustrations are experienced.” He had been left fatherless in infancy. 


The last case cited is also one of strong mother attachment and identification. 
Voyeur tendencies were marked and definitely limited him from attainment of hetero- 
sexual experiences. The fetichism which was an outstanding trait in the case had 
ample means for gratification through his trade as a furrier. The repressed hostility 
aggressiveness secured release through the cutting of skins. 

In all cases cited the patients difficulties centered around struggles with un- 
conscious homosexuality which led to various behavior difficulties. 


V.C.-B. 


Biotocy or incest. Dr. Grorc Scuwar. Monatsschrift fiir Kriminalbiologie und Straj- 
rechtsreform. 6:257 (Jan.) 1938. 


The author deals with the theme of incest between father and daughter. This, he 
thinks, is necessary because sexual intercourse between sister and brother, mother and 
son, grandfather and grandchild, father and stepdaughter belong to a different category 
from a biological standpoint. He refers to the literature in which he points out that this 
subject was not sufficiently dealt with. He, therefore, dwells on different phases of this 
yuestion especially dealing with the relationship between the sex and psychological 
condition and with circumstances which bring about the change in this relation. His 
experiences are based on the material which he compiled since 1901. He had the help 
of reports from courts, priests, personal histories and records of conduct in prison. 
letters and so forth. There were altogether 413 cases of which 80 were thoroughly 
examined from a hereditary-biologic standpoint. 


Incestuous persons come from prolific families out of which 15% are born out of wed- 
lock. They are born in circumstances which are characterized by bad living quarters. 

The incestuous persons marry sooner than the average person does. They have many 
children, the average being 9 to a family. This, contrasted with the average number ot 
children of 2 to 3 in a normal family, showed that the incestuous persons had 82.8°. 
more than 3 children. Incest begins in the fourth decade of the afflicted person and 
reaches its height in the forty-first year. The incestuous sexual intercourse is taken 
up in 45% at the age between forty and forty-seven while in the following seven-year 
period (forty-eight to fifty-five) only 14.5% commit this crime and 16% at the age 
between thirty-two and thirty-nine. This is characteristic in comparison with other 
sexual crimes. One factor explaining the frequency at this age is that the father is at 
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his full sexual powers while those of his wife who gave birth to many children are 
greatly lessened. The daughter, however, is blooming to a ripe womanhood. The other 
factors are being studied from the standpoint of type of the sex and personality of the ~ 
pair indulging in incest. The character and psyche of incestuous persons were proven 
to be damaged or delinquent to a great extent. About 50% of the fathers and 33% 
of the daughters showed great deficiency in their psychic make-up. The incestuous 
intercourse is, therefore, the expression of the degeneration in these deficient persons. 
This is explained through the social decay of the incestuous families and their lack 
of ambition to attain something in their life. The temporary or even continuous in- 
crease of their libido, which is either a constitutional or attained disturbance in father 
and daughter, is responsible for the incest. In about 33% of the men and girls, the 
libido became the predominant motive in their characteristics. This unusual sexual 
situation had a bad influence upon other members of the family which manifested 
itself in a sexual over-irritabilicy which is characteristic of many incestuous families. 
Aside from bad living quarters where many members of the family were forced to 
live sometimes in one room, there were other factors such as sickness or even death 
of the wife, or living in a desolated territory and so forth which facilitated the incest. 

Also short periods of father and daughter being alone, the sight of the nude daughter 
and the necessary sleeping next to each other were important factors in the completion 
of this sexual aberration. It is of biologic importance to consider this incest only as 
an aberration which is lacking qualitative characteristics and this is being proven by 
the fact that until their aberration 50% of incestuous persons live a normal life and 
genuine sexual perversions in these are very rare. An innate refusal of incestuous inter- 
course was not to be noticed either in fathers or daughters. 

From a biologic standpoint of the type, it was important that there were 
more individuals of the pyknic type and less of the leptosome type (Kretschmer) who 
were afflicted with incest. In his material, 6.8% of these sexual criminals were not 
improved by their detention in prison. The author suggests following up the fate of 
children born from incestuous parents and he cites G. M. Th. Schmidt who was 
unable to prove any deficiency in their descendants. 


Junius Scuwarz, Woodridge, N. Y. 
WiuuiaM Fernorr, Woodridge, N. Y. 


Tue PsycHoLocy oF THE SWINDLER. Water BromMperc anv SyLvAN Keiser. Azierican 
Journal of Psychiatry, 94:1441 (May) 1938. 


The study was made during the period of 1933 to 1937 in the Psychiatric Clinic 
of the Court of General Sessions, New York City. The series of 50 cases was rep- 
resentative of a wide range of confidence men covering most of the field. Distinction 
is made by the authors of the swindler type whose motivation is self-aggrandizement 
and of the type primarily interested in obtaining money. The former group falls 
into the category of psychopaths emphasized in the literature as being pathological 
liars and hysterical swindlers. A case is cited of a highly unstable individual who 
behaved in this grandiosed manner. The technique of swindling is described. The 
talkative, suave, companionable approach provides a rapproachment with the victim 
whose judgment becomes warped under the emotional setting provided. Furthermore, 
he is prevented from exercising common sense through his own greed in profiting 
from what appears to be a sure thing. The general plan of inducing the victim ro 
part with his money is very much the same throughout the various schemes offered, 
but it is so effective that even hard-headed businessmen frequently succumb. A case 
is cited to indicate the modus operandi. The authors explain the mechanism by which 
this becomes psychologically possible as an unconscious projection of powers to the 
swindler by the victim. In many instances sexual tensions are built up so as to over- 
ride the victim’s judgment. 

The study corroborates the well known fact that the swindler as an individual 
shows many sexual deviations. Impotence, the nomadic life, inability to make a 
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home, diminished libido and marriages or relationships established for largely busi- 
ness purposes are frequently encountered in the group. Homosexuality is common. 
Their attire usually indicates foppery and often more than a trace of femininity. A 
case is cited of a swindler bigamist whose first marriage was on the basis of an elab- 
orate sado-masochistic ritual and the second for pecuniary means only. The psycho- 
sexual tendencies so prevalent in the group, enable the swindler literally “to woo” 
his victim thereby placing himself in a masochistic role. Suggestion is made by the 
authors that the mechanism is an unconscious re-enactment of the parent-son re- 
lationship of giving. The earlier struggle against parental dominance takes the form 
of retaliation through submissiveness and trickery. The victim implores the swindler 
to take his money. The trickster never urges but always gives in with apparently 
great reluctance. The victim is motivated at an infantile level of the feeling of per- 
sonal infallibility and the desire for unlimited means. The article is concluded with 
a detailed study of a swindler in which the psycho-sexual dynamics referred to in 
the previous discussion are aptly brought out. 


V. C. B. 


Tue Psycuorocica, Factor my Sexuat Detinquvency. W. R. D. Farrsairn. Mental 
Hygiene. London. 5: (April) 1939. 


The community in general is inclined to place sex offenders in one of two groups: 
those committing offenses involving the performance of an otherwise normal act of 
intercourse under anti-social conditions; and those committing offenses involving sexual 
acts which are inherently abnormal and perverse either because they are not normal 
acts of intercourse or because they involve relationship with unnatural sex objects. 
The author states that this is not a rational nor scientific attitude but that it is “a 
biologically determined reproductive pattern.” Scientific evidence does not support 
the existence of such a pre-determined pattern. 

Reference is made to the Freudian studies on hysteria as an expression of sex re- 
pression and as a means of relieving tension. In accordance with this theory, the libido 
becomes partially bound up in forgotten incidents of childhood which were independ- 
ent of reproductive intent at that time but are manifested in adult neuroses as essentially 
sexual. Emphasis is made upon the fact that a matured sex impulse is not one to emerge 
at puberty but is rather the final product of a long psychogenetic process beginning 
in infancy. 

With respect to choice of the sex object, the author calls attention to the trend 
in infancy toward the selection of highly emotionalized objects, usually a member of 
the family, and therefore the direction of psychosexual development becomes essen- 
tially incestuous at that period. If the taboo placed upon incest by the community 
does not bring about effective repression then incest occurs in phantasy if not in 
actual fact. Since the attachment of children for their parents is largely on a homo- 
sexual level, the arrest of psychosexual development at that level overweights the 
homosexual component. The result is that overt homosexuality in adult life is commonly 
found to be preceded in childhood by the presence of unusual hate and fear in con- 
junction with love for the parents of the same sex. Narcissism precedes the extraversion 
of love object and the child learns to substitute persons for body organs as sources 
of emotional satisfaction. This is important because it represents the transition from 
the valuation of an object as a means of gratification to the valuation of an object 
for what it is. The author links these Freudian concepts with sexual delinquency in 
adults by pointing out that the conditioned adult treats those who make a sex appeal 
to him not as persons eliciting love and respect but simply as objects providing a 
means of gratification. This attitude plus the persistence of crude sexual trends is 
highly favorable to the development of sex delinquencies. 
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Further attention is called to the relationship existing between aggressiveness and 
infant sexuality. Aggression is the child’s natural reaction to frustration. When this 
frustration is particularly marked, any gratification that is obtained is accomplished 
by an abnormal release of aggressive impulses. The situation leads to insecurity and 
resultant sadistic coloring of all that individual’s impulses. 

Sex delinquency is essentially due to failure of the psychosexual development 
involving: 

(1) Persistence of infantile sexual trends. 

(2) Persistence of infantile attitude toward sex objects. 

(3) A persistent sadistic type of sexual expression acquired in infancy. 
The author, in speaking of the methods of control and treatment of such situations, 
emphasizes the mechanism of repression, projection and introjection. He states that 
the ego or central core of the personality is the most important factor in the control 
of the impulse. The extent to which the control mechanisms can be mobilized about 
the ego determines the extent to which the individual can prevent sex delinquencies 
from occurring. The defect in the structure of the ego results from an unsatisfactory 
process of mental development. This explains to a large degree sex delinquencies 
because the failure in operation of the control mechanisms is traceable largely to this 


source. 
V. C. B. 


Tue Psycuotocicat Basts or Murper AND ManstaucuTer. P. Monr. Schweizer 
Archiv. fiir Neurologie und Psychiatrie. 41:135 1938. 


To understand the psychological basis of the crime of murder and manslaughter, 

one has to consider the following problems: 

(1) The family history of the criminal. 

(2) Certain motives of the crime and the characteristic of the delinquents. 

(3) The judgment of these cases according to the Swiss law. 
The material is very limited, because only the cases which have been transferred 
to the psychiatric clinic have been properly investigated. All these cases have 
appeared before a court of Swiss law and have been committed to an institution. 
Because a long time intervenes between the crime and the transfer to the institution, 
it very often happens that the psychological picture of the delinquent loses its 
clarity. For this reason it becomes difficult to answer the question as to whether 
or not the subject at the time of the crime was in a normal or abnormal condition. 
Out of 51 cases that were investigated 39 gave evidence of hereditary mental taint, 
of which number 9 were women. The age fluctuated between 10 and 52 years, Most 
of the subjects were 19 to 30 years old. In 27 cases the murder had been committed 
with a gun, 12 times by stabbing and choking. The choice of the medium used for 
committing the crime gives an index to the dangerousness of the criminal. 

The different psychological motives of the crimes may be considered in the fol- 
lowing groupings: 

The first question is homocide motivated by self-interest. Out of 5 cases the home 
environment was found to be very bad. The murderers were always scrupulous and 
cunning and their act was always premeditated, with the result that the discovery of 
the crime became difficult. One of these criminals fooled his victim by a promise 
of marriage, only to murder her. In a certain case a man killed his friend because 
he refused to give him his share of money. At the time of the commission of the 
crime, he was 19 years of age. He began heterosexual relations at the age of 14 years 
and married at 18. His family history showed only a very small degree of criminality. 
In court he testified that he committed this crime in a fit of anger, because he and 
his friend refused to live up to their bargain of sharing their money equally. At the 
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clinic he became melancholic and claimed that he did not commit a crime. He 
wanted his motorcycle out of pawn. This was a crime committed for self-interest. 
It had to be decided whether this criminal was a mental defective or was mentally 
ill. The intelligence test indicated he was not of defective intelligence. He showed 
no difficulties in his schooling and had no criminal tendencies. Because of his stupid- 
ity it could not be determined definitely that he was afflicted with schizophrenia. 
From other sources however it would appear his reactions were schizophrenic. This 
case is interesting from the psychological standpoint, because the motives of the 
crime did not correspond with the personality of the criminal. The subject was sent 
to an institution two years later with a diagnosis of typical schizophrenia. 

In the male group of the oligophrenes the question always arises as to how crim- 
inality develops. The mania for drinking occupies a very important place. The crime 
is not premeditated but is a consequence of the drunkenness. A case is cited where 2 
father poisons his youngest child by means of carbolic acid, because of his great fear 
that this child was depriving his other children of food. The financial situation in this 
family was very bad. The father was a drunkard, and although he realized how ob- 
noxious drink made him, he could not stop his habit. At the clinic he promised the 
doctors money so as to get a mild punishment and indicated he was a hypochon- 
driac obsessed with fear. 

In the third group the suicides showed mostly defense and infantile reactions as 
motives for taking the lives of their closest relatives. Abnormal character and drunk- 
enness are the characteristic marks for this group of delinquents. Not very often 
was it possible to find definite trends. The youth of these individuals was difficult. 
They did not get on well with others even if the social environment were suitable. 
Timidity, struggle for socially higher positions, distrust, dullness and hypersensitive- 
ness are characteristic. The male subjects have been confirmed in their pessimism 
of their wives. Some of them said that the idea of a suicide came from their wives. 
In one case, it was a woman who dreaded a bad marriage (a reflection of the par- 
ental situation). She tried to kill herself and child, because of disharmony in her own 
marriage. In the clinic she showed a highly depressive state. 

In the contrast to this group of persons, was a group of subjects who took the 
lives of their mates along with their own, These persons showed violent emotional 
tendencies. They believed that the person who forced them to suicide must die first. 
Never was it possible to prove criminality. Always there was a period of suffering 
which brought the depressive situation to the tragic end. The motive of the crime 
is mostly in the expression: The situation became intolerable because of the fear that 
the individual could not rid himsclf of his mate. The threat of suicide to the sex 
partner is often made in the hope that he will change his feeling toward him. Failure 
to change the attitude of the sex partner brings about a state of desperation. Another 
interesting case dealt with a young man who shot his bride after an intimacy. They 
were in a changing mood of loving and fighting caused by her fickleness and 
his jealousy. This young man was feeling keenly the instability of his bride. 

In most of all these cases we find that the crime has been committed with fire- 
arms. In Switzerland there is no law prohibiting the carrying of a gun. It would be 
very essential for the Swiss to pass a law against the carrying of firearms without 
a permit. 

Howarp Bercer, N. Y. C. 


Murprrers AND Tueir Victims. FE. Rorsner. Monatsschrift fiir Kriminalbiologie und 
Strafrechtsreform. 4:161 (April) 1938. 4:209 (May) 1938. 


Roesner studied the entire records of 169 murderers who were convicted in the 
years 1931 to 1933. Of these murderers 156 or 92.3% were adults and 7.7% were 
juveniles berween the ages of 14 and 18 years. Of the 169 adult murderers 151 or 89.3% 


“o/ 


were men and 18 or 10.79, were women. Of this number 156 were punished by death, 
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139 or 89.1% being men and 17 or 10.9% being women. The youngest murderer was 15 
years old. He killed his father while he was asleep using an ax, his motive was hate to- 
ward his father because of his adultery. The youngest murderess was 16 years old and 
she killed a watchmaker, the motive being robbery. Of the 156 adult murderers, 50% 
were between the ages of 21 and 30 and the murderesses were with a few exceptions 
between the ages of 40 and 50. The majority of the murderers were single and the ma- 
jority of the murderesses were married. Most of them had children (legitimately or il- 
legitimately). Of their religious beliefs 66.6% were Evangalistic, 27.8% Catholic, 5.6% 
Dissidents and none of the Jewish faith. Only 4 murderers and 1 murderess had higher 
education, all the others had only 4 years of public school and only 10% had vocational 
education. The majority of the murderers were unskilled laborers and of these most 
were occupied as farmers and wood cutters. It is of great importance to know that 38.5% 
were unemployed at the time of their act and 51.7% had previous criminal records. It is 
also very interesting that relatively few murderers had criminal records pointing to 
major crimes. Twenty-three percent of these murderers committed their previous crimes 
in their early youth while 20.7% acquired their criminal records at a later age. Of the 293 
murderers in the years 1928 to 1933 who were committed to prison, 17.7% had a heredi- 
tary trend. Of the 17.7%, 34 had criminal records, comprising 65.4% of this number. The 
author cites Ruehdmer who found a very close correlation between crime and constitu- 
tion. Ruehmer found 7 athletes, 2 astheno-athletes and 1 of pyknic constitution among 
10 murderers he examined. The last one was, however, punished for manslaughter 
(killing his father in a brawl). The majority of the murderers committed their 
crimes indoors. 135 murderers killed their victims with one tool only, 23 used twa 
different tools or methods and 4 used even three types of implements. Among the 
implements or methods were: (1) slaying (ax, hammer and club). (2) strangulation, 
(3) shooting, (4) stabbing, (5) cutting, (6) poison and (7) drowning. The motives 
or reasons for their murders were avarice and broken homes. The percentage of sex- 
ual murders was very small. 
Jutius Scuwarz, Woodridge, N. Y. 
WiiaM Fernorr, Woodridge, N. Y. 


IktnEss AND DeaTH oF A Paranoic Mass Murperer. R. Gaupp. Zeitschrift fiir die 
gesamte Neurologie und Psychiatrie. 163:48 1938. 


The high-school teacher, who made the world tremble in September 1913, through 
his mass murders, died in April 1938 in the medical establishment Winnental, Germany, 
of a pulmonary disease which had been weakening him since 1930. He felt that he 
would die so he burned up all his dramatic writings and poetry. However, all of his 
work, was well known to the writer so that he was able to criticise them. The writer 
first outlines briefly the life of the paranoid Wagner, and then considers his mental 
disorder and its characteristics. 

Wagner’s origin was of a hereditary-tainted family, from a small village near 
l.udwigsburg, Germany. He was born in 1874 in Eglosheim and was the 9th child of 
a poor peasant family. Both parents were abnormal and psychopathic. His father, a 
crunkard, died when Wagner was 2 years old. The mother was always dissatisfied and 
was considered to be a melancholic depressive. Of a highly sexed nature, she became 
promiscuous shortly after her husband’s death. She became pregnant and married the 
man, from whom she was divorced very shortly thereafter. At this particular period 
falls the youth of Wagner. His sister was also highly excitable sexually and did not 
have a good reputation. His brother was a drunkard, without any desire at all to 
work. In this family were two cases of real mental disorder. The young Wagner 
himself appeared to be a very bright and clever child, who was growing up in a family 
where there was only distress and poverty. A very excellent memory and a sharp in- 
telligence made him the best pupil in school. Early sexual inclinations brought him 
the nickname of “Maedchenschmaecker” (girl chaser). He had at this time the inten- 
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tion of becoming a priest. At the age of 18 he started masturbation. He thought 
always that somebody could see that he had a masturbation-complex. From this active 
basis he developed a morbid character. 

After he passed his first examination, he became a teacher. The salary was very 
small ($200 a year), which compelled him to live meagerly. His strong self conscious- 
ness and the belief that he had been born for poetry tormented him. In 1900 he looked 
for a publisher for his poetry. When 18 years old, he estranged himself from his 
religion. One evening in 1900 while in a drunken condition he commited the act of 
sodomy, which had a marked effect on his later development. He again determined 
to enter the service of the church. The fear, shame, and sense of guilt caused by the 
act of sodomy brought on incurable paranoia. He always thought that everybody 
knew of his misdeed. A short time later he had intercourse with the daughter of a 
saloon keeper from Muehlhausen. She became pregnant which made him very angry. 
Then he was transferred to Radelstetten, because he thought all the inhabitants of 
Muehlhausen scoffed at him. He was always under the impression that all the men 
had an interest in his sexual misdeeds. In Radelstetten he obtained a steady position 
and married the woman by whom he had a child without any foundation in love. He 
always carried a gun with him in case he should be arrested so that he would 
be able to defend himself. His guilty conscience increasingly involved his entire 
thought. To make matters worse, his wife gave birth to 5 children which enraged him 
in the belief that: “All these children are coming against my wishes.” The deep 
rage engendered against himself and his whole family, brought him to the terrible 
decision to murder his whole family and all other of his relatives. In 1908 he began 
with the preparations for the annihilation. He bought two rifles and practiced 
shooting in the woods. In 1912 he was transferred to Degerloch a suburb of Stuttgart. 
But the fancied persecutions continued and his deep resolve to commit the crimes 
strengthened. On September 3, 1913 he murdered his wife and 4 children with a sharp 
knife and followed the crimes by killing nine more victims the same night. He shot 
everybody whom he met, killed cattle and burned up a few houses and barns. Finally 
he was beaten into insensibility by the police. 

Upon trial the writer who was retained on the case noticed the definite symptoms 
of paranoia. The prosecution was discontinued and Wagner was transferred to the 
medical establishment at Winnental, where he was confined until his death in 1938. 
His hate against the writer grew because he wanted to be condemned to death. At this 
time he wrote a few dramas~-one called“Delusion.” In this he revealed himself and 
the developments of the paranoia up to the date when he was brought to the mental 
hospital. 

In 1914, the writer made his statement that Wagner was mentally disordered. This 
statement has for a long time been contested. But, now that Wagner is dead and the 
writer can evaluate the man’s whole life, he is convinced that Wagner was suffering 
from paranoia. 

The description of the Wagner family, the mother with an abnormal sexual desire, 
father and brother drunkards, sisters especially easily sexually excited, the family 
with two cases of real mental disorder, are clear proof of Wagner’s paranoic disease. 


Howarp Bercer, N. ¥. C. 


Murper sy Disease. Leonarp Tusunet. Annales of Medical History 1:121 Third 
Series-No. 2. (March) 1939. 


A brief resume of the biographies of four Russian physicians who were prevailed 
upon to utilize their medical knowledge for the elimination of enemies of the Soviet 
State is given. Levin, the most active of the group, was born in the lower middle class. 
In 1920 he was transferred to the Kremlin Hospital and many officials of the Soviet 
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Government came under his care. He never took an interest in politics but became 
involved in the crime of murder through the intercession of others. The second 
physician, Pletnev, had been previously convicted of criminal assault on 2 woman 
patient. His scientific attainments were so high, however, that he was able to live 
down his disgrace. Even after his imprisonment he was permitted to have free access 
to medical literature and thus succeeded in writing a monograph twelve pages long. 
The third member of the group, Kazahov, was perhaps the most gifted of the threc. 
He finally became head of the Institute for Research in Lysate Therapy (glandular 
extracts), a very large laboratory and clinic. His self-seeking attitude and the use of 
his official position to demean his colleagues made him somewhat ostracized. The fourth 
member of the group, Kazakov, died during the course of the investigation. He 
played a small role only in the affair. 

During the years 1932-1934 an opposition group against the prevailing Soviet 
Government came into being. Among a number of prominent men involved, Maxim 
Peskov, the son of the great writer Gorky, stood out. While he was of poor physique, 
a chronic alcoholic and a moral weakling, he had a certain following because of his 
father’s fame. The vice chairman of the Soviet Secret Service prevailed upon Dr. 
Levin to bring about the death of Peskov through improper treatment for an attack 
of pneumonia. The other physicians entered the case as consultants. Two other 
victims were removed by similiar methods after repeated pressure had been brought 
upon the psysicians by the police. In this case a cardiac condition became aggra- 
vated by improper treatment. Finally, the writer Gorky became an object of their 
attack but his essentially-rugged constitution enabled him to withstand excessive 
medication for some time. Upon his death an official investigation by a Commission 
of Medical Experts resulted in a conviction of all three offenders. The author cails 
attention to the fact that this is a new chapter in the history of medical crime. Some 
of the easily detected methods of poisoning were avoided through a technique of 
improper medication. 

V.C. B. 


1000 Murperers. Emm Franxer. The Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology. 
29:672 (Jan.) 1939. 


Murder is generally defined as the killing of a person with malice. The New 
Jersey statute divides murder into two degrees; viz. murder in the first degree which 
is wilful, deliberate and premeditated killing by means of poison, or by lying in 
wait, etc., or by killing in perpetration or attempting to perpetrate arson, burglary, 
rape, robbery, or sodomy. All other kinds of murder are considered to be murder 
in the second degree. The penalty for murder in the first degree might be either 
death or life imprisonment, upon recommendation of the jury; the penalty for 
murder in the second degree, imprisonment not to exceed thirty years. 

Homocide by firearms is an alarming phenomenon; 51.9% of 1816 homocides report- 
ed to the New Jersey Health Authorities during 1925--1934 were perpetrated by fire- 
arms. Of all homocides reported during 1830--1936 only 40% were legally atoned 
by prison punishment or execution. Statistics of incidence of homocides in cities, urban 
and rural areas, reveal the fact that the extent to which Negroes are represented in 
the general population, to that extent is the general homocide rate affected. 

From this point the study concerns itself with an analysis of some of the judicial 
processes surrounding 1000 murderers committed to the N. J. State Prison at Trenton 
during 1908--1936 and their outstanding personal characteristics. 

Of these 1000 individuals 14.4% had death sentences; 22.7%, life sentences and 
62.9% sentences of varying lengths. The native-born white murderers, on the whole, 
the figures show, were dealt with more severely by the courts, carrying the largest 
proportion of death and life sentences. Highest proportion of death sentences were 
inmposed on the male in the age group of 25 to 39 years. Males over 40 years of age 
drew time sentences. 
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In 247 murder cases where flat sentences were imposed, the average sentence im- 
posed was 21.2 years. In 381 murder cases where minimum-maximum sentences have 
been imposed the average minimum sentence was 15.1 years and the average maximum, 
28.6 years. In the group as a whole there is little difference in the actual time served 
on either the flat sentence or minimum-maximum sentence. On flat sentence the fore- 
ign-born scemed to serve more time on the average, while the time served on the 
minimum-maximum sentences is essentially different among the 3 groups (native-born 
white, foreign-born, and negro). 

The nativity and color analysis of the 1000 murderers considered in this study 
shows that 70.3% were white (32%, native-born; 38.3%, foreign-born), while 29.7% 
were Negroes. The Negro murder committment rate which was already six times that 
of the White in the period from 1915-1924 has further increased in the ten years 
following. Among the reasons assigned for this disproportionate Negro rate and its 
increase have been inhcrent racial differences, his difficulty in securing redress for 
wrongs except by violence, his low economic status and concomitant lack of edu- 
cation, his inability to engage effective criminal Jawyers and the prejudicial attitude 
of white jurors and officers of the court. 

Among foreign born committed for murder the nationalities which predominate 
are the Italians and Poles. 

The average age of the 1000 murderers is 32.5 years----native born average 29.6 
years; foreign born, 35 years; Negroes, 32.4 years---all in the prime of life. 

The median mental age of a total of 722 murdercs was found to be 11.0 years--- 
that of native born, 12.7 years; foreign born white, 10.5 years; Negroes, 106 years. 
Psychiatric studies revealed that only 6.7% were frankly psychotic, 15.1% were 
constitutional defectives, and that 53.1% showed no psychiatric condition. 

What can society do to prevent this needless slaughter of such large numbers of 
fellow human beings? Control of human passions obviously is the answer. But before 
such control will be achieved by man, much scientific work remains to be done and 
systematic inquiries will have to be made to give us a more accurate knowledge of 
inherent characteristics of the individual murderer, the social and economic environ- 
ment out of which he grows and the motives which impel him to such a grave act. 


J. Russ, Woodbourne, N. Y. 


Tre Crinxat ano Biotocicat IMportaNce OF Psycuopatus. Kurt ScHNewer. Mon- 
atsschrift fiir Kriminalbiology und Strafrechtsreform. 29:147 (Jan.) 1938. 


The author differentiates psychopathology and psychopaths. Psychopathology is 
the study of psychic abnormal people whereas the study of psychopaths deals with 
psychopathic personalities. The author describes three qualives in every individual 
from a psychic standpoint: (1) intelligence; (2) the inner life and its impulse, and 
(3) the personality. Under personality of the individual, he understands his feeling, 
aspiration, ambition and will, or, to be more concise, the reaction of the individual 
to experiences and his spontaneous functions. On the other hand, he defines an ab- 
normal personality as one which differs from the normal or its average and the psy- 
chopathic personality as an abnormal personality which either suffers from its ab- 
normality or causes society to be affected by same. He concludes from the previous 
deliberation that the psychopath is a human being who, without any regard for social 
consequences, is a different and extraordinary personality. 

The author then discusses the psychopathic personality and its biology. Under 
the latter, he understands the basis of every hereditary characteristic, the genotype 
and the morphologic organism in its entirety with all its spontaneous and reactive 
functions. He analyzes the theory of Kretschmer. Kretschmer tried to differentiate 
the normal average individual, the abnormal psychopath and also the constitutional 
psychosis dividing same into two or three biologic, constitutional divisions and he 
further explaines a definite physical constitution is characteristic of the cyclothymic 
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average individual, cycloid psychopath and manic depressive insane. A different physical 
constitution is characteristic of the schizothymic type, schizoid psychopath and schizoid 
insane and the third constitution is characteristic of the epileptic. The author rec- 
ognizes the splendid speculative idea of Kretschmer but refuses its practical value 
and thinks that this theory caused a lot of trouble between physicians and patients. 
Schneider does not recognize Kretschmer’s description of the transition from psycho- 
pathic state to true psychotic state. He thinks that from a clinical standpoint there 
is either a psychosis or a psychotic state. He considers very important the systematic 
examination of the genealogy of the psychopath which he admits is a very difficult 
task. It is relatively easy to do this examination on a criminal. Schneider does not 
consider the psychopath as pathologic because he considers pathology as pertaining 
to the body only and psychic pathology can be considered when there is a definite 
mainfest disease of the brain. The psychopath is not a “poor sick man.” 

The author then defines the criminal biologic important types of psychopaths. 
There are the hyperthymic, the depressive unstable fanatic, one who seeks recog- 
nition, the moody, explosive, ruthless, abulic and asthenic psychopaths. Many of them 
are of great value to society. 

The hyperthymic type is an optimist of sanguinistic character, happy egotistical, 
without criticism and easy to influence. Some of the hyperthymic type are very 
excitable and pugnacious and only a small percentage become criminals. 

The fanatic psychopath causes little trouble to courts. The true fanatic is a very 
active person who is ready to fight for his political or worldly problems which he 
overestimates. There are some fanatics who come into courts because they become 
embittered querulists. 

The psychopath who seeks recognition always overestimates himself, and desires 
to be constantly in the limelight , belongs to the type who looks for fame which he 
does not deserve. The worst type of this group is the pseudologic type such as the 
swindler and the show-off who commit crimes only because they seek publicity and 
not because they look for material advantages. Juveniles and young girls comprise 
the majority of this latter group. 

The moody psychopath is overwhelmed by his emotions which are responsible for 
his actions. Periodic drunkenness, prodigality, incendiarism, stealing, dissipation and 
desertion are the most common actions in this group. He does not fit into a military 
discipline. 

The explosive type of psychopath is characterized by his passion and by his im- 
pulsive, thoughtless action, a reaction which is called, “Kurzschlussreaktion” (short 
circuit reaction). Impulsive suicide and crime are very frequent. He likes to drink 
and when drunk manifests his explosive characteristics. 

The ruthless psychopath is, from a criminologic standpoint, the most important 
one. In the group in which this type belongs are found men without pity, shame, 
honor, remorse or conscience. They are brutal and cruel. The worst type of crim- 
inal and recidivist belongs in this category. They cannot be rehabilitated by education 
or institutionalization. 

An abulic psychopath is an individual without will and back-bone. He is influenced 
by good as well as bad outward circumstances. This is the best type of inmate in 
institutions. That he is good or bad is only incidental. He is not active and lacks 
initiative. This type forms a great percentage of criminals. 

All these types, of course, do not have to be pure types and combinations are 
very frequent. The abulic person can also be the one who looks for recognition, and 
the explosive type can be ruthless. 

He concludes his article with new concepts which he introduced. Neurosis with 
predominance of compulsory ideas is characteristic of the unstable personality. Neur- 
esthenia and hysteria are to be seen in asthenic personalities. Impulsive insanity appears 
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in the moody and explosive psychopaths. The abnormal reaction of inmates in a 
prison does not depend upon a certain psychopathic personality. 
Juurus Scuwartz, Woodridge, N. Y. 
WuuuM Fernorr, Woodridge, N. Y. 


Tue Psycuo.ocica, Aspect oF DeLiInquency. E. Bunsury, G pe M. Rupoir ano T. M. 
Linc. Mental Hygiene, London. 4:78 1938. 


This brief symposium, given as three separate articles, does not attempt to enter 
into an elaboration of mechanisms of delinquency, but indicates briefly the general 
outline involved for the study of delinquency. The authors discuss the topic under 
the headings of delinquency in the mentally disordered, in the mentally defective 
and in the normal adult. Bunbury in discussing the first of these differentiations 
suggests three categories into which the mentally disordered can be placed, namely, 
the psychotic delinquent, the “normal” delinquent and the neurotic criminal. The 
psychotic delinquent is thought of as being of the extraverted type such as is plainly 
evident in the manic depressives and other over-active individuals, the introverted 
group represented by schizoids, and the organic group of which are mentioned 
epileptics, paretics and arterio-sclerosis. The normal delinquent is characterized as 
one whose conscience approves of criminal behavior and whose ideal is himself as 
a criminal. The neurotic criminal is irresponsible because he cannot determine the 
difference between right and wrong and he acts largely on the very rigid code im- 
posed by his superego. 

Rudolf, in discussing delinquency in the mentally defective, comments on the 
small number of mental defectives found in courts although, in accordance with 
Tredgold’s figures, 10% of the defective population are criminals. In many instances, 
the courts fail to diagnose defectives brought before them. The defective as an in- 
dividual frequently knows that his acts are wrong but he does not seem to possess 
the power to abstain from doing them. He is easily lead. To treat such an individual 
in the same way as a criminal of normal intelligence is a great waste of money. Three 
cases are cited to illustrate the author’s point. The reasons given as to why defectives 
commit crime are first, to satisfy some emotional longing particularly that of excite- 
ment; second, through inferiority feelings there is a compensatory desire for the 
sense of power. These individuals should be rewarded by giving privileges such as 
short holiday leaves. The prognosis is favorable and the success of parole of these 
cases compares very favorably with that of normal adult criminals. 

Ling in discussing delinquency of the so-called normal adult, states that the av- 
erage citizen is called upon to adjust himself to occupation, sex, society and leisure 
which are synonymous with the basic instincts of self preservation, reproduction and 
herd. Failure to do so leads to mental illness and crime. Crime is not a static object 
but is intimately associated with the environment of the offender. The majority of 
Jaw breakers especially first offenders are mentally normal, but the author considers 
recidivists as subnormal, meaning that they are “mentally inefficient.” The unstable 
adolescent in this group is the most numerous and in many instances is suffering from 
endocrine disorders. The temperamentally unstable adults have affective conative 
dispositions. The “maladjusted types” have abnormal modes of emotional and in- 
stinctive reactions which are habitual. In this group the author places drug addicts, 
homosexual perverts, exhibitionists, sadists, fetishists, schizoids, clycloids and paranoids. 

Special groups discussed were the obsessional group which shows a large degree 
of sex offenders and is described as having an overpowering desire to be relieved 
of an internal tension by committing overt acts. They are not amenable to therapy. 
The senile sex offenders lead secluded lives from the earliest years, but they often 
make satisfactory adjustments during the mature years. The author states that the 
best prevention for adult criminality is through the proper study of behavior children 
in school through child guidance clinics and a wider extension of the Borstal system. 


V. C. B. 
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ConstTiTUTIONAL Psycuopatnic INFERIornITY IN Deinquency. H. S. Hursert. Journal 
of Criminal Law and Criminology. 1:3 1939. 


Directed primarily at members of the legal profession, this article deals with the 
many types of psychopathy “and the characteristics of these non-insane, non-sane 
deviates.” ‘Constitutional’ is defincd as born with and not acquired; ‘Psychopathic’ as 
in the realm of the mind and emotions; ‘Inferiority’ as sub-standard, especially in 
function and adaptability and self-progress without sacrificing others. Sub-standard 
does not refer to sub-standard structure, for there is another group of persons known 
as Constitutional Inferiors, who are born to be physically inferior, frail or deformed 
or of weak constitution or weak in several systems. Not all constitutionally psycho- 
pathic personalities offend the law, but a great many of them are more or less violators 
at frequent intervals of their lives and are regarded by law as responsible for their 
acts. Trying to find some characteristic that they all share, the author claims, “that 
the least common denominator is that they are forever socially maladaptable.” This 
paper classifies these deviated personalities into types rather than into large groups, 
recognizing that some of these types might be combined, that there are still others, 
and that these types might be subdivided. The types of C. P. I. described in this report 
are as follows: the agitators or chronic scolds; the verbalists or sophists; the con- 
scientious objectors; bigots and worshippers of dogma; the fanatical psychopathic 
personality; notoriety cravers; egocentric personalities, indecisive, unsettled person- 
alities,; the paranoid and hostiles; the emotionally unstable; the non-persistent and the 
overly persistent personality; the insecures; the emotionally frozen and emotionally 
explosives who cannot meet stress; pyromanics; quarrelsome personalities; pathological 
liars; swindlers and embezzlers; kleptomanics; gamblers and cranks; vagabonds and de- 
generates. A slight discussion of each of those types of psychopathy is presented and the 
claim made that “the course of psychopathy is constant; that..under the same circum- 
cumstances the individual will react psychopathically and nothing more or less 
should be expected of him.” The prognosis therefore in all psychopaths, is that they 
will always be the same as they always have been and nothing can be done about it. 
The treatment the author prescribes, is to remove pain, “if possible remove the pain 
from the individual, but if necessary remove pain or burden or menace from the com- 
munity.” The opposite condition to psychopathy postulated by the author deals with 
persons called “aristocrats” or those who have been successful in adapting themselves 
to their benefit. Another type touched on are the “patricians,” or inherited thorough- 
breds who do not do much of anything as they are leaders, not fighters. In the last 
analysis he feels that nature has little approval either for the “psychopath” or the 
“aristocrats” but prefers the rugged middle group. 

H. R. Weiss, Woodbourne, N. Y. 


Tue CrimixaLt AND Biotocica, Srupy oF THE INNER Lire. (GEMUTSLEBEN). Paut 
Scuroever. Moznatsschrift fiir Kriminalbiologie und Strafrechtsreform 29:367 1938. 


Schroeder uses in his article the expression “gemutsleben” which is generally ac- 
cepted in Germany, but the translation of which into foreign languages encounters 
difficulties. Gemut is the soul or display of soul and it is as much a part of the person 
as his size, muscular strength, color of hair and so forth and there are many degrees 
of gemut. In this abstract we translated this expression into “soul life” or “inner 
life” (sentiment or affect). 

The soul life contains the instinct of self preservation and the desire to progress. 
This is characteristic of every living being but most important is its psychic trend 
and intellect with all its talents and influences. To a great extent, it is exposed to 
changes which also exist in the normal where an average plus or minus predisposition 
can be differentiated. People with greatly changed inner lives are rare. People with 
little feeling are exposed to greater dangers and conflicts in the social order which 
depends to a certain degree upon the soul Jife of the people who form this social 
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order. From the social and ethical standpoint, it is difficult to improve a man with 
a negative inner feeling, but it is a waste of time and effort to attempt to help a man 
who is without a soul. Poor sentiment is not an excuse for committing any criminal act. 
The measure of sentiment is of the utmost importance for the social conduct of man 
in society. Actions which produce brutality and cruelty do not prove that an individ- 
ual has a poor inner life and, conversely, acts of friendliness and goodness do not 
prove a rich soul life. That is why the usage of the expression “soul life” has brought 
so much confusion in this question which is so important to the psychic conduct of 
human beings. 
Juuius Scuwartz, Woodridge, N. Y. 
Wu1aM Fernorr, Woodridge, N. Y. 


PERSONALITY CHARACTERISTICS OF JUVENILE OFFENDERS IN RELATION TO Decree or De- 
ytinquency. M. A. Durga. Journal of Genetic Psychology. 52:269 1938. 


The author uses the Pressey “Interest-Attitude Tests” which incorporate four sep- 
arate groups of personality traits. There are ninety items to each group. The sub- 
divisions of the test, according to grouping, are constructed to test the following 
characteristics: 


Test t Things considered wrong (accidents, fighting, ig- 
norance, talking back, crying) 

Test H Anxieties - fears - worries 

Test Ill Likes and interests 

Test IV Kinds of people liked or admired 


The author in using these tests on juvenile court cases regrouped them on the 
basis of delinquents who showed the least serious aspects of delinquency and those 
showing the most serious aspects. This was done on the basis of the length of time 
the subject had been an offender (duration), the total number of appearances in the 
juvenile court, (frequency) and the total weighted values assigned to the different 
forms of delinquent behavior committed by the subject (scale values). On the basis 
of these 3 factors, the author arrives at a “Delinquency Index.” He submits tables 
showing that with reference to circumstances considered to be wrong and qualities 
admired in other people, there is a definite weighting in the direction of the least 
serious juvenile offenders. On the other hand, anxiety tendencies and interests are 
weighted toward the most serious delinquent group. An attempt was made by the 
author to predict the probable seriousness of delinquent careers. Conclusion was made 
from the studies that “an individual having a differential weighted score falling with- 
in the upper class intervals of the distribution would be more likely to become the 
profoundly serious delinquent problem whereas a differential weighted score occur- 
ring in the lower class intervals would indicate a tendency to a moderate degree of 
social offensiveness.” 


V. C. B. 


Tue SociaL CoMPETENCE OF DeLinquent Boys. E. A. Dott ann K. A. Fitcn. Pro- 
ceedings American Association for the Study of Mental Deficiency. 43:137 1938. 


The study reports an application of the Vineland Social Maturity Scale to a 
group of 91 juvenile delinquent boys at the State Home for Boys at Jamesburg, New 
Jersey. The authors state that the scale makes possible the direct measurement of 
social competence in terms of individual maturation. In this scale, the individual's 
social capabilities are expressed in terms of self-help, self-direction, locomotion, com- 
munication, occupation and socialization. The sum of these activities is reported as a 
social age score, which may in turn be expressed as a social quotient. The study 
was undertaken to test the practicability of the method with delinquents in an in- 
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stitutional environment, where disciplinary control might be expected to influence 
the expresion of social competence. Cottage mothers proved to be the most satisfac- 
tory persons to employ as informants in obtaining the necessary information. The 
subjects were selected on a representative apportionment according to age, color 
and mental diagnosis from the population statistics of the institution. Fifty-eight sub- 
jects were white and 33 were colored. The median life age for all was 14.0 years with 
a range from 10 to 17. The median mental age pooled for both literate and non-liter 
ate M.A.’s of each subject was 9.6, range 4 to 15. The correlation between life age 
and mental age was r - .44. The median social age was 10.0, range 6 to 16. The cor- 
relation between social age and life age was r - .41 which coefficient is reduced to 
about .25 when corrected for the influence of M.A. The correlation between social 
age and pooled mental ages was .50 and reduced to about .40 when corrected for the 
influence of life age. The median of social ages estimated by each informant fol- 
lowing each examination was 11.8 years or 1.8 years higher than the median of the 
measured social ages with a correlation of r - .80 between estimated and measured 
social age. The median social quotient was 73, range from 40 to 110; the correlation 
between life age and social quotient was r equals a -.21. Analysis of results indicates 
that 42 per cent of the group fell below S. Q. (social quotient) 70; 10 per cent scored 
S.Q. 90 and above, and 48 per cent scored between S.Q. 70 and 90. These results are 
in general accord with the results obtained from the mental tests and show a positive 
but not very close agreement with the clinical psychological diagnoses available on 
these subjects. The authors claim that the lower correlations found in this study may 
be attributable in part to the numerous selective influences operative in this group, 
and in part to the influence of untrustworthiness as a handicap to social competence. 
Item analysis reveals the practicability of the scale in a correctional environment 
and reveals the informants as sufficiently well informed not to invalidate seriously 
the method. Analysis also brings out certain limitations of environmental opportu- 
nity not apparently related to untrustworthiness. For reliability of the method, only 
casual data were obtained from re-examining 7 subjects with alternative informants, 
and 5 subjects acting as their own informants. A high reliability for the scale as found 
in other studies is fairly well substantiated in this report, as the results reveal the 
subjects as not deviating by more than approximately one year from one examination 
to the other. The conclusions drawn from this study are: 1) that the Vineland Social 
Maturity Scale is applicable to delinquents in a correctional environment provided 
that suitable information can be obtained and that the examiner is sufficiently skilled 
in the method to guarantee the adequacy of the examinations; 2) that the results from 
this scale are in accord with those obtained from mental examinations in the same 
subjects and afford reliable measures of the social competence of delinquents. If the 
group used is taken as representative, the social competence of delinquents is strikingly 
below that of non-delinquents, being primarily in the feebleminded and borderline 
ranges of social competence. A copy of the Vineland Social Maturity Scale is included 
in the report along with 9 tables of data and a bibliography of 9 references. 
H. R. Weiss, Woodbourne, N. Y. 


Tue Dererminers or Bewavior AT A Cuorce Point. E. C. Torman. Psychological 
Review. 45:1 (Jan.) 1938. 


The writer states his objective in the opening paragraph in the following words, 
“Why rats turn the way they do at a given choice point in a given maze at a given 
stage of learning.” When rats arrive at the end of the first alley of the maze and are 
confronted with the choice of turning right or left, certain factors come into play re- 
garding their decision. Dependent variables which can be counted upon for estimating 
those factors which are likely to influence the decision of the rats are made up of 
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certain independent variables operating through what is known as intervening vari- 
ables. The independent variables leading to choice are listed by the writer as follows: 
I ENVIRONMENTAL 
M Maintenance schedule (time since last fed, water, demands, sex parturition, 
drive, elapse) 

G Appropriateness of goal object 

S Types and modes of stimuli provided 

R Types of motor response required 


* (OBO) Cumulative nature and number of trials 
P Pattern of succeeding maze units 
I] InpivipvaL DIFFERENCE VARIABLES 
H Heredity 
A Age 
T Previous training 
E Special endocrine drug or vitamin conditions 


Psychologists are fairly well agreed upon these indepenent variables, but there seems 
to be some disagreement among them in the way in which intervening variables oper- 
ate to bring about the so-called dependent variables. The author discusse Thorndike’s 
theory of “intervening variables.” These are defined as stimuli bonds or connections 
and response tendencis. The author objects to Thorndike’s theory on the grounds 
that such a theory identifies specific muscular responses with gross end behaviors. 
Also Thorndike, the author believes, has not allowed for the factors of latent learning 
nor other circumembient varients (M, G, and S under “Environmental” above). 

Discussion is made of Professor Clark Hull’s theory of intervening variables as 
being conditions of running responses to successive aggregates of extroceptive, pro- 
prioceptive and interoceptive stimuli. The writer objects to this theory on the same 
grounds as he did to Thorndike’s theory regarding intervening variables and says that 
it is too simple an explanation of the laws of conditioning. The actual strengths. of 
S and R under “Environmental” above are impossible to determine. 

The author then discusses his own theory regarding intervening variables which he 
names in accordance with the following schedule: 


INDEPENDENT VARIABLES INTERVENING VARIABLES 
M Demand ) 
G Appetite ) 
R Differentiation ) aes 
S Mover ill ) Dependent Variables 
2 Hypothesis ) 
P Bias ) 


In arranging the experiment with the rats making a decision at a point of choice, one 
can set up his experiments, therefore, with the possibility of arriving at fairly fixed 
factors involving the decision on the basis of the independent and intervening variables 
as above. When disrupting influences in the rat’s behavior are brought into the ex- 
periments, there is noted a surprised sort of hunting about and exploring on the part 
of the subject. From the point of view of those interested in human behavior and 
especially delinquent conduct,this article is quite appropo in the light of the concluding 
remark made by the author to the following effect: “I believe that everything im- 
portant in psychology (save such matters as involving society and words) can be 
investigated in essence through the continued experimental and theoretical analysis 
of the determiners of rat behavior at a choice point in a maze.” 


Vv. C. B. 
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PRELIMINARY SurRVEY OF 1000 Case Histories or INMaTes OF Ex_mira REFORMATORY. 
R. Brecuet. American Journal of Medical Jurisprudence. 2:101 1938. 


The author presents data on a survey made from May 31, 1935 to December 19, 
1936. This “preliminary survey made mainly to ascertain gross facts, as a basis for 
further study ..,. does not go into comparison with norms or into much interpreta- 
tion.” Information for the case histories is obtained from: (1) probation reports, 
answers to questionnaires received from relatives, friends, employers, and social 
agencies; (2) physical and neurological examinations; (3) psychological examinations; 
and, (4) psychiatric examinations, at which time all the other information gathered 
is condensed and interpreted, and diagnosis, prognosis and recommendations made. 
It was found that in considering the factor of race that the percentage of negroes 
(19.7) is high compared with the population of the state. The religious affliations 
were: 54.7% Catholic, 38.5% Protestant and 5.5% Hebrew. Considering the factor 
of family integration, “the information points to a low level of integration of the 
families and implies maladjustment of the parents in many spheres.” Twenty-three 
percent of the parents are either separated or divorced; the death rate of the parents 
was 40.4%; cases of definite intemperance of the parents amount to 19.1% of the 
families; those cases of manifest poverty were listed under financial inadequacy with 
32.9% falling into this group.. The author makes the conservative estimate that 
nearly three-fifths (59.4%) of the famlies of inmates are “disintegrated.” Size of 
family, delinquency in sequence of children, and families with delinquent siblings 
are other factors covered in the analysis of family make-up. The average age of in- 
mates included in this survey is twenty; the bulk of the population (588%) includes 
men of eighteen to twenty-one. The majority of the delinquents are single, (87.2%). 
The salient feature in an analysis of intelligence levels is the high percentage of 
feebleminded, 10.1 (1.Q. below 71), and the percent of superior, 9.5 (I.Q. above 110). 
The author analyzed his data on schooling, grade achievement, venereal diseases, 
alcoholism, drug addiction and then, in considering the number of arrests, shows that 
only one-fourth of the inmates in the survey are truly first offenders; the highest num- 
ber of arrests is 19; the average for the whole group is 3.092. Tabulations are pre- 
sented of the sentences, diagnoses and then a comparison of prognoses with the max- 
imum sentence and then with the number of arrests. Mention is made of the difficulties 
encountered in obtaining information for the case histories. Fxcerpts from many of 
the case histories are included along with some 20 tables of data illustrating the 
various factors covered in this survey. 

H. R. Weiss, Woodbourne, N. Y. 


OsservATIONS ON 200 Dartmoor Convicts. J. Lanpers. Journal of Mental Science. 
84:960 1938. 


The average of the group was found to be 29 years and the average number of 
convictions per man was found to be eleven. All but two had previous convictions for 
acquisitive crimes. Sixty-five per cent of the convicts were under 21 years of age; 
28% had not been out of prison for a year or more since incarceration. With respect 
to the trade abilities of the group, 72% were found to be unskilled, 23% semi-skilled 
and 5% skilled. The author calls attention to the good physical health of the group 
which is at variance with the customary concept of the community that confinement 
in prison leads to poor physical health. Attention was called to the low census of 
the prison hospital. With respect to the intellectual level of the group, most of the 
convicts were found to be below normal in intelligence but none was feebleminded. 
The author cites one case showing adult normal intelligence without feeblemindedness, 
two cases of constitutional psychopathic inferiority and three cases of other psycho- 
pathic states which the author characterizes respectively as temperamentally unstable, 
paranoid personality and hysteroid personality. A classification of prison inmates 
is suggested as follows: 
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I Subnormal Group (48% of the 200 cases studied). In this group are placed the 
feebleminded, those of adult normal intelligence and borderline states and in addition 
a group of chronic recidivists referred to by the author as the “old lag type.” This is 
the long-term offender who adapts to prison routine and in the course of time seems 
to deteriorate somewhat in alertness and intelligence although the deterioration is 
more apparent than real. The author says of the subnormal group that the attitude 
of the men toward retention is passive. They are not trouble makers. 

Il Professional Criminals (41% of the group studied). According to the author, this 
type adopts crime as a method of livelihood. They enter into criminal procedures 
purely as a matter of business. Their attitude toward detention is one of adoption 
rather than indifference as shown by the subnormal group. 

lll Abnormal Group (11% of the inmates studied). In this group, the author placcs 
psychopaths and those who would be characterized as suffering from mental abnor- 
malities. He states that the attitude of the group toward detention is one of miid 
hostility. 


V. C. B. 


Ace oF DeLInquents IN RELATIONSHIP To RorscHack Test Scores. M. J. Pesor. Public 
Health Reports. 53:852 1938. 


The test was given to 476 prisoners at the U. S. Northeastern Penitentiary for the 
period of July, 1935 to June, 1936. The age range was from 17 to 77 years with an 
average of 33.4 years. The group selected therefore was fairly representative of all 
federal prison populations. The writer discusses the value of the test and the tech- 
nique of scoring. The main difficulty in scoring arises out of the numerous subjective 
interpretations that are necessary. In this series the interpretations were frequently 
at variance with those commonly accepted. While the original intention was to analyze 
the test results only, supportive data covering the usual blotter record information 
and results of educational tests and psychiatric diagnosis were obtained also. 

The results obtained from the combined procedure indicated that there was no 
statistically significant relationship between age and reaction time, (correlation coeffi- 
cients between age and time) nor for the relationship of age to type response (critical 
ratio method). The writer comments that the older men appear to have a consistent 
but statistically insignificant tendency to give unusual replies. With respect to the 
relationship of age to the analytical method the results were likewise disappointing. 
The statement is made that, “it seems that delinquents, as a whole, analyze the cards 
either by giving generalizations alone or details alone.” The relationship of age to 
total scores proved to yield any significant findings. The older men often gave more 
original responses and more secondary form, human and miscellaneous responses than 
the younger subjects but this is of no special significance. The article contains a fairly 
detailed method of procedure and is elaborated by several statistical tables as well as 
a detailed list of the responses by card number. 

V. C. B. 


HasituaL SwinpLinc witH Post Traumatic ATROPHY OF THE BraiN AND EPILEPTIC 
Form Artrackxs. Oar Kinperc. Svenska Lakartidn. 35:819 1938. 


The entire article is taken up with the discussion of the case of a salesman for a 
photographic supply house. He was born in 1888. His father, a merchant, was of 
irrascible disposition. His mother was considered quite stable. The patient started 
drinking to excess quite suddenly and became increasingly careless in his work. He 
showed lack of character, was constantly intoxicated and seemed to be totally un- 
responsive to reproaches for his conduct. The change in character seemed to date 
from the year 1920 following two severe blows on the head which occurred during 
a drinking party. The first blow did not seem to do much damage, but the second 
caused unconsciousness followed shortly by two convulsive attacks epileptiform in 
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nature. While his drinking had been moderate up to that time, it became excessive 
thereafter. The result was a career of crime. The patient started by taking liberties 
in the manner of his orders, especially when business was slow. He held back moncy 
belonging to his employers and, in many cases, did not even turn in the orders. 
Finally, he was incarcerated but release from prison did not secure any reform. 
During the period of 1920 to date he has been punished for 164 crimes and has spent 
eleven years in prison. In 1928 he was examined at the Court Psychiatric Clinic which 
gave a general diagnosis of psychopathic state. In 1931 he was again presented to the 
clinic and a diagnosis of traumatic epilepsy was made. The prognosis was poor. In 
1936 he received a detailed examination at the prison at which time an X-ray exam- 
ination revealed an atrophy of the brain both cortical and central. The medical findings 
indicated that his crimes were the result of his mental condition and consequently he 
was released and held to be irresponsible. C. V. Funcn, N. F. C. 


MENTAL Disorpers IN Triptets. A. J. Rosanorr, L. M. Hann, I. R. Piesset. American 
Journal of Psychiatry. 1139 


Report is made on twelve sets of triplets as a portion of a larger study of the men- 
tal disorders of twins originally undertaken in 1930. The earlier conclusion reached 
by the authors was to the effect that cerebral birth trauma is of importance in the 
constitutional disorders of infantile cerebral palsies, mental deficiency, epilepsy, be- 
havior disorders in children, juvenile and adult criminality. It finds corroborative 
support from this study on triplets. Relatively, a high number of still births occurs in 
the group and neuropsychiatric residuals are frequent among the survivors. Feeble- 
mindedness and epilepsy are common and the incidence of criminality is above 
average. The conclusion is drawn that the study tends further to discount heredity 
as an etiologic factor in the conditions under consideration. 


V.C. B. 
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Die Blutschande By Alfred Ebner, Kriminal Abhandlungen, 1937, H. 30. 
Pp. 68, R.M2 


By incest is meant cohabitation between relatives in ascending and descending line, 
also between persons related by marriage, and finally between sisters and brothers. 
The literature distinguishes between real and unreal incest. By real incest is meant 
cohabitation of relatives in ascending and descending line; all others are considered 
as unreal incest. Real incest is first discussed. 

(All of the author’s information is taken from the Reich’s criminal statistics and 
from the court records at the criminal biological department at Munich). 

1. THE TEMPORARY DEVELOPMENT OF INCEST: 

The crime of incest occurs much more often than is commonly realized, because 
the general source of knowledge is court records. Many unreported cases of this kind 
occur however so that this problem is always veiled in secrecy. From 1900 until the 
start of the war the number of court convictions for this offense ranged from 450 
to 500 a year. During the war 1918 the number fell to 227 cases. The answer is to be 
found in that most of the fathers were separated from their iamilies, so that there 
was no possibility for the crime. But after the war the number ascended rapidly to 
1010 cases. This was caused, first, by the moral neglect of the post war period. Sec- 
ondly the fathers returned home, and found their daughters, whom they had not seen 
for a long time, fully developed. The housing shortage and the general depression also 
played a large part. From 1926-1933 the number ranged from 700 to 800 a year. 

2. THE LOCAL DISTRIBUTION: 

Statistics show that there are more cases of incest in southern Germany than in 
the northern regions. The average per 100,000 population is 0.97. Large cities like 
erlin and Hamburg have a very small average. This is to be explained by more com- 
fortable apartments and the greater difficulty in discovering an incest case in a big city. 
3. THE PERSONALITY OF THE PERPETRATOR: 

Sexes: The law of cohabitation applies in the same way for a female as for a male. 
However, the average number of convicted males is 545.3 and of females 273.6. This 
is to be explained by the fact that female offenders are mostly minors under 18 years 
of age who are not subject to punishment by German law. The offender over 21 
participates only slightly. In most cases the father is the driving and active party. 
The liason of mother love is much stronger toward the child than toward the father. 
Among 100 examples only one case was found where mother and son,30, were sub- 
ject to incest and even here the son was the aggressor. In all other cases the father was 
the aggressor toward the daughter. 

Age: The average age of the incest criminal (47.9 yrs.) is usually higher than that 
of other criminals. The lower age levels participate only to a small extent. 

25-30 31-35 36-40 41-45 46-50 51-55 56-60 61-65 66-70 age period 

1 2 13 28 =. 23 16 11 3 3 cases 

The higher age groups participate to a great extent. This was the male average. 
The greater frequency occurs at 18-21 years and then declines. This shows that the 
incest crime is mostly done by the old father with the younger daughter. 

Wedlock: It would seem that widows and separated men would commit the 
greatest number of incest crimes, but actually the married men are responsible for 
76% of the cases. The reason is that the majority of men are married at that age which 
is most usual for incest crimes. 

Profession: Incest is very scldom found in higher social strata. The majority of 
cases come from the labor classes. It is interesting to note that farmers have a fairly 
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high rate of participation. This may be due to the country and the many opportunities 
for the offense in the country. 

Previous Conviction: The number of previous convictions fluctuates greatly, but 
the average is 41.3%. This shows that cases of incest occur to a pretty large extent 
among previously convicted criminals. Some 24.9% have been convicted as many as 
6 times. A very small number of cases of men are to be found already convicted of 
incest. This indicates that incest does not reoccur after the perpetrators have been 
punished. 

4. THE EXTERIOR SITUATION: 

The situation may be either accidental or purposeful. But all cases show that the 
accidental situation prevails over the purposeful situation. The conclusion seems 
obvious that the doer is brought to incest through the influence of the environment. 

The Locality of the Crime: The condition of the place on which incest occurs 
is very important for the whole study. In the city the offense is usually committed 
in an apartment. In the country it happened frequently in the stable, forest, or open 
air. Bad housing situation is always the main factor in bringing about incest. Statistics 
show that in regions and times of housing shortage the number of incest crimes in- 
creases. Families have been known to be so crowded that the 4 persons slept in 2 beds 
and 10 persons were distributed among 2 or 3 rooms. 

The Marriage: Another important cause of incest is the sexual relation of married 
couples. If the husband does not find sexual satisfaction in his wife, he can more 
easily commit this crime. This may be due to the fact that the couple have been sep- 
arated, or that the wife is dead, sick, or frigid. In 44 of 100 cases studied the wife was 
non-existent as a sexual object for her husband. As to the question whether the wife 
knew of the incest of her husband: there are only 30 cases in which the wife had 
carnal knowledge. In only two cases did the mother help in the incest of her husband. 

The Economic Situation: Closely related to the housing shortage is economic need. 
In cases where the husband has not found sexual satisfaction in his wife, he has had 
to look for compensation which he found in a prostitute or another woman. Since 
this is a relatively heavy expense, which he is not able to afford, he resorts to his own 
child. Poverty is the fertile field for incest. 

5, THE INTERIOR SITUATION: 

The Character of the Doer: Not only does the exterior situation bring a man to 
incest but, naturally also, his own character. Most important is a strong sexual drive. 
But also it is not to be forgotten that the use of alcohol increases the strength of the 
sexual drive. With this we are coming to a very important question, the influence of 
alcohol on the incest. The average number of incest cases associated with the use of 
alcohol fluctuates from 50 to 77%. In 17 of the cases studied, incest had been com- 
mitted in drunkenness. The conclusion is reached that incest increases in old age. Cases 
of real mental disorder were not found. 

Relation Between Doer and Victim: In most cases there was a peculiar affection 
of the father for the daughter (incestuous love). Through sorts of situations the 
daughter is forced into cohabitation with the father. Sometimes it goes so far that 
the father is jealous if his daughter is going with a boy friend. But there are also many 
cases where love and tenderness of the father for the daughter did not exist - the 
daughter was only the object of sexual satisfaction. 

6. Tue Victim: 

“The poor seduced child,” is an expression often heard. The question arises: has 
the child really been seduced or is the child perhaps the aggressor? In only 2 cases 
did this occur. In 31 out of 100 cases incest was associated with the use of force. Very 
often the girl became pregnant and the father then looked for “ a father of the new 
child” or a story was made up to the effect that an accident happened to the girl. 


Howarp Bercerr, N. Y. C. 
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Crime and Sexual Development By A. N. Foxe, Glens Falls, N. Y. The 
Monograph Edition 


The material upon which this study is based consists of a study of criminals over 
a period of six years during which Dr. Foxe was Psychiatrist at Great Meadow 
Prison, Comstock, N. Y. The approach is exclusively Freudian. Since the pioneering 
efforts of Franz Alexander in the prisons of Massachusetts several years ago, a 
surprisingly small amount of analytic material upon the individual offender has appear- 
ed in the literature. This volume, therefore, deserves wider attention and consideration 
than the quiet and rather obscure manner in which it saw the light of day in a Glens 
Falls press. It is rather regrettable that Dr. Foxe chose to use the term “sexual develop- 
ment” in the title of his work for the connotation implied, to the effect that crime 
possibly is exclusively the outgrowth of sexual maladjustment, is subject to considerable 
doubt. An overdetermination of symbolic representation seems to be the principal 
difficulty. The resultant failure to push the analysis in each case to a deeper level, 
therefore, constitutes a most serious defect in the study. The reader can scarcely 
avoid the conclusion that the author would have strengthened his position quite mater- 
ially by avoiding the attempted analysis of such a large number of offenders and by 
avoiding generalized conclusions upon the whole range of crime classification. There 
is more than a little suggestion that the author was unconsciously arriving at set form- 
ulae - one for each type of crime - through a process of conventional symbolism. Thus 
a holdup with a gun (phallic symbol) becomes an oral aggression upon the father, 
burglary is an oral erotic approach to the mother, the crime of assault is explained 
as a paranoid sadistic defense reaction of the late oral phase of development, arson 
as an urethral erotic manifestation of homosexuality, forgery as reacted sadism and 
so forth. One does not quarrel with these conclusions so much as he does with the in- 
complete development upon which these conclusions are drawn and upon the obvious 
need for pushing the analysis to deeper levels. 

The state hospital training the author has had before his work upon criminals 
is evidenced by the development of the several topics in which the work is divided. 
The offender is seen as running a gamut into the depths of near psychosis and as re- 
turning to normalcy through an intervening stage of recovery. Thus, each criminal 
offense is treated routinely as the offense itself (for example burglary) - the crime in 
repetition, the crime in regression and the crime in recovery. Most offenders touch 
the heterosexual level at brief and fleeting intervals but tend to stabilize at lower levels. 
Some criminal types, the robber for example, have a better prognosis for progression 
to the adult level than other types. In such instances, the fixation at lower levels is 
temporary. The section dealing with sex offenses has not been well-developed due 
probably to a lack of material at hand as the author himself makes reference to this 
fact. However, he does not tend to minimize the importance of the group. The 
word “criminotics” is devised instead of the terminology of “criminals,” “offenders,” 
or “convicts,” in an effort to bring the subject of criminality into the field of an 
abnormal state comparable to mental upsets noted in state hospitals. The connotation, 
then, becomes in effect that these individuals are really suffering from mental illness -a 
crime psychosis. Dr Fox’s classification of criminal offenses is rather interesting: 

1, Primary Criminoses 
Patricide Matricide Suicide 
Incest 
Criminoses in Perversion 
Oral Sodomy 
Anal Sodomy 
Indecent Exposure Manipulation 
. Criminoses in Action 
Arson Burglary Homicide Kidnapping Larceny of Property 
from Person Rape and Robbery 


to 


‘we 
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4. Criminoses in Reaction 
Burglary Bigamy Extortion Forgery Swindling 

5. Borderline Criminoses 

The characteristic feature of criminosis in action is that the act or action itself 
is condemned. Attention is called to the fact that certain crimes manifest themselves 
in certain developmental periods in the criminotic. The various types of crimes arc 
discussed in some detail with the motivating factors given in each instance. Case mater- 
ial is somewhat limited. 

The book is issued as a small clothbound volume in fine print. The study although 
condensed, covers a great deal of material and is a publication of value to the serious 


student of crime. 
V. C. B. 


The Training of Prison Guards In the State of New York. By Walter 
M. Wallack. 396 Pages. $2.75. N.Y. Bureau of Publications, Teacher’s 
College, Columbia University, New York City, 1938. 


This book is a well rounded and comprehensive account of the Program of 
Training for the Prison Guards of the State of New York. We are given a picture of 
avhat has been done and is being done in the Central Guard School, rather than a 
mere anticipated plan of what should be done. This contribution is a pioneer in the 
field of Penology relative to this very important phase of the work and is a most 
welcome addition since it covers a badly and sadly neglected gap in the realm of 
rehabilitation. 

The volume consists of a foreword by former Commissioner of Correction, Hon. 
Fdward P. Mulrooney, a preface by the author, and five parts, as follows: Introduction. 
The Organization of the Central Guard School and the Course of Study; An Eval- 
uation of the Central Guard School Training; Special Lectures; and an Appendix 
showing ten exhibits of various phases of the work. 

The Introduction shows us clearly how and why the newer concepts in Penology 
require trained Prison and Reformatory officers. The logic of the educational pro- 
cess in the reform of prisoners is carefully explained and substantiated by the positions 
of outstanding educators and penologists of the past and present. The following 
quotations might well be given, “The aim of the insticution is to send no man out who 
is not prepared to do something well enough to be independent of the temptation to 
fraud or theft.” “Education in reformatories must be in the nature of guidance, in 
which all personnel must participate.” It is obvious that the operation of such a 
principle requires a staff specifically trained for the purpose of guiding inmates, 
and we are told by the author that such a staff does not exist in any penal institution 
today. 

The body of the book gives the details of the Organizations of the Central Guard 
School and the Course of Study, as well as an Evaluation of this Training. Also 
included are the special lectures as given by the Commissioner of Correction and 
other state officials, Wardens, College Professors, etc., which provides very helpful 
and interesting material from the different viewpoints. 

The course of study deals with such topics as the functions and duties of the 
Prison Guard, inmate characteristics-an analysis of the population of Correctional 
Institutions, influencing human behavior, modern social and economic problems, the 
crime problem and penal treatment, how New York State administers institutional 
care, parole as a phase of Correctional treatment, phases of criminal Law and Court 
Procedure, Physical fitness, military training, the use of firearms and gas and the de- 
tection and prevention of fires. 

An evaluation of the Central Guard School Training is concerned with the intelli- 
gence, educational achievement by test, years since formal schooling, school rating of 
guards; relationship of variables, comparison of groups and sessions, etc. 

The exhibits in Part V show many interesting features such as, cost, reception 
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routine, titles of books used, suggestions to instructors, specimens of tests used in 
certain courses, school and central office forms, etc. 

In conclusion, this reviewer wishes to state that the author, Dr. Wallack, is to be 
highly commended on the excellent contribution made through this volume which 
will stand as a pioneer in this field and represents the best and most comprehensive 
treatment of a hitherto overlooked phase of correctional work. It is a book which 
should be read by every officer and personnel worker in correctional institutions, as 
well as professionals and laymen, who are not working in penal institutions, that 
cach may have a better mutual understanding of one of our most significant problems 
in society today. 

James J. Brooks, Woodbourne, N. Y. 


Personality By Gordon W. Allport, Ph.D. Illustrated Henry Holt Pub. 
1937 Revised Ed. Cloth $3.50. 


The author begins by giving a discussion of the Historical Approaches to the study 
of personality and then proceeds to consider in order the Development, Structure, 
Analysis and understanding of personality. 

A stable bio-physical frame of reference is assumed by Dr. Allport for his psy- 
chological interpretation of personality and it is natural that this viewpoint should 
be so much in evidence throughout the discussion. 

A new movement in psychological circles is attempting in a variety of ways aud 
from many points of view to depict and account for the manifest individuality of 
mind. The indicated two-fold purpose of the author is first, to gather into a single 
comprehensive survey the most important fruits of the psychological study of per- 
sonality, and secondly, to supply new coordinating concepts and theories for a more 
adequate handling of the subject matter. 

We should appreciate that Dr. Allport does not follow any particular “ism” or 
“ology.” In fact, he states that he cannot and does not accept wholeheartedly each 
and every partisan point of view, because of their one-sidedness and mono-sympt- 
omatic bias. Each has its value but is not adequate. 

There is a protest today against the prevalent neglect of the individual and this 
discussion of personality has attempted to improve the situation. There are many 
ways to study man psychologically, yet to study him most fully is to take him as 
an individual. We are told that every personality develops from the stage of infancy 
to death and throughout this span it persists even though it changes. The most import- 
ant fact about personality is its relatively enduring and unique organization. 

The three principal raw materials of personality are physique, intelligence, and 
temperment, and the mature personality is characterized by three attributes, viz., the 
extention of the self, self objectification, and a unifying philosophy of life. 

Dr. Allport defines personality as the dynamic organization within the individual 
of those psycho-physical systems that determine his unique adjustment to his environ- 
ment. This represents the most satisfactory among fifty different definitions of person- 
ality and we are given a good explanation of each part. 

The psychology of personality must regard its subject matter as wholly objective 
and accessible, and there is no “one and only” method for the study of same. Nu 
person can understand any other person completely for it is impossibe for one human 
being to share directly the motives, thoughts, and feelings of another. 

The author concludes that man struggles on, even under oppression, always hoping 
and planning for a more perfect democracy where the dignity and growth of each 
personality will be prized above all else. 

This book represents one of the best and most complete works on the subject of 
personality. There should be much clarification and enrichment of our understanding 
of personality, and each of us can profit greatly from this contribution. 


James J. Brooxs, Woodbourne, N. Y. 








